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CHAPTER I 

“ Have it your own w;iy,” said John Courtney 
to his wife. “ They are young^^yet, and I should 
have thought they spoke French pretty well for 
their ages. But if you’ve* set your heart on a 
French seaside IfcTiday instead of an English one, 
why, we must see about finding the right place.” 

It was an unusually long speech fof*John, but 
there was pothiyg unusual in his saying “ yes ” to 
all his wife’s requests, nothing unusual in the 
light that came into his eyes when he looked 
upon her. 

“We ought to go where there are no English 
families, where they will hear nothing but French 
from morning until night, where they will play 
with Hi-ench children, find get the accent,” she 
went on, from that vantage coign of the stool "at 
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his feet, whence it was so easy to .lay a caressing 
head against his knee^ “Is that not so, my 
John?" 

The possessive pronoun came often to her lips 
when they were alone. It hafi never ceated to 
seem wonderful to her that these six solid feet of 
English manhood, so big and gruff and grey, 
should belong to her exclusively ; how exclusively, 
it was hardly within her to divine. 

But, of course, except to Julie, there was nothing 
very wonderful about John Courtney. He was 
just a level-headed provincial lawyer, who had 
gradually established himself in the confidence 
of his fellow townsmen, from the time when he 
had been a lanky orphan, and Aunt Sophia had 
been able to boast : 

“There’s one thing about my nephew John, 
you can rely upon kim ; he always keeps his 
word." 

This had been a simple thing to him as a boy ; 
up to nou, it had hardly seemed less simple to 
him as a man. 

“Stick to your contract, never mind if you 
wrote or spoke it ; stick to it.” 

That was the advice you got at John's office ; 
it had come to be a byword in the town, almost 
a jest. Yet the public probity benefited by it. 
Young as he was, for his hair was not grey with 
the weight of years, he had an influence. Men 
spoke well of him, and deservedly. 
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Marriage had been a contract with John 
Courtney. It will be sein how he kept, not only 
to the letter, but to the* unvowed spirit of it. 

He* and Julie had becif married nearly nine 
years* yet she was still well under thirty, and, 
although she It^id borne him two children, her 
figure, svelte and curved and graceful, was almost 
a girl^ figure ; her face, with its low brow and 
dark lashes, its sparkling eyes, and scarlet lips, 
its piquant dimpling and mobility, was but a girl’s 
face. All these years she had been in John’s safe 
keeping, and she was still fresh and sweet as the 
day she gaveJierstlf to him. 

'‘Oh ! Otii, it is time I saw my tciTC /m/n/c agaiij. 
Almost I have forgotten it. Picture to yourself, 
my John, if you had left Englaftd eight, nine, ten 
years, and all suddenly it came upon you, that 
desire, nostalgia, wjiat you*call it, for the ‘white 
cliffs of Albion."* She mocked his tone, and he 
smiled down upon her. 

“ Eh ? Did I say that ? ” 

“You don’t make speeches, you silent John, 
you John who never talk. But I have heard that 
pretty prose, every English one say it. When I 
saw them first, your white cliffs, I was triste, and 
sick. Ah ! but you were waiting. Do you 
remember ? " 

“ Oh ! yes, I remember." 

She was never tired of*hearing that he remen^,- 
bered. 
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“And then, at once, you say to'y^ourself ; is it 
not so ? — ‘ there is she who must be my wife, that 
little girl on the deck, so forlorn, whose father, I 
must tell her, is dead, "that girl out of the convent 
who knows nothing, and is worth nothing .**. . ’ " 
But he put his hand over her mouth': 

“That’s enough. Now, about this holiday ?” 
She kissed the hand that touched her li.os, and 
went on chattering gaily, exhausting the capacity 
of a three or four weeks’ summer holiday, ranging 
over all the Normandy and Brittany sea coasts, 
flirting with the idea, now of this, now of the 
other, impossible jot.irney. 

The house was to be done up whilst they were 
away. They had been married nine years, and 
nothing had been done to it. It was small and 
unpretentious, but they had, each in his or her own 
way, been very proud' of its possession. It is not 
every man of five or six-and-twenty, in a pro- 
fession, too, who can start married life in a double- 
fronted ^illa in the Mayo Road, Southampton, 
with a garden at the back, and ? garden in front, 
and a rental of £6o a year. It was true John had 
had to get the furniture on the hire system. But 
within three years it was all his own ! The iron 
bedsteads and the Brussels carpets, the walnut 
suite in the dining-room, a/id the ebonised and 
gilt in the drawing-room, it all belonged to him> 
to him and Julie, within those three years. He 
was not satisfied until he was free from debt ; it 
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had been a struggle, he knew it now, when he was 
safe, more than safe, beginning tft accumulate even, 
invest, make provision*for all eventualities. But 
it wa% the struggle and anikiely of those first few 
year% that had* turned ^ his hair grey. John 
Courtney was a big, loose-jointed fellow, rather 
awkward, with feet and hands too prominent, but 
the g^ey hair gave him a touch of distinction. He 
lookeS ten years older than his age. 

He was a proud man now, as well as a happy 
one, holding his grey head upright. For the 
house belonged to him, and the furniture of it, 
and he had earned it all for Ijer. Ju4ie had helped 
him loyally. Allliis friends who had shaken their 
heads over his marriage with a girl of seventeeTi, 
straight out of a convent, had Jiad to admit that, 
although she was French, and a papist, John had 
made no mistake. Julie (developed a genius for 
housewifery. She*learnt how to cook ; her needle- 
work was a marvel to behold, she could make a 
blouse or a baby’s frock, she found the paettiest way 
to deck her babies. And always she sang and 
' laughed amid her work, talking gaily of all her little 
econoirdes, running down to meet John daily at 
the garden gate, recounting to him, before he had 
time to get into the house, all the wondrous things 
she had done or •planned, or begun. She was 
very proud of her home and of her big husband. 
It isn’t* every girl of eighteen, without a dot, who 
is mistress of a house, and a big husband. 
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John did not seem the type of jtnan to whom 
his wife would chatter sych frivolities. He him- 
self had not the gift of flowing language. He was 
not demonstrative, noivgiven over-much to speech 
at all. But she must have known’iiim sympathetic, 
and divined that he liked to listen, for all these 
years she had gone on talking. 

Gradually they had added, and added always to 
the hired furniture. They had felt justified in 
ordering reckless loads of gravel for the pathway 
to the gate, and grass for the plots on either side 
of it. The gate was re-painted yearly. Julie's 
window curtains, flqwer boxes, and doorsteps 
were models for suburban Southampton. 

A man can afford to indulge his wife’s taste for 
such things wheq her weekly bills for house- 
keeping are under and every meal is set before 
him with the surprise* of some new dainty dish. 
John’s pride in his house was eclipsed by John's 
pride in his wife : but his love for her made both 
insignifica-nv in comparison. 

Julie had learnt English from her mother ; and 
they had taught it to her too in the convent. 
They had taught her little else ; she read rarely, 
she knew England was an island, she could count 
— with the aid of her fingers. John added up her 
housekeeping books for her, and dived into the 
mystery of the weekly washing, with its half- 
pennies and ninepence a-dozens, and other such 
intricacies. He praised her frugalities, and thus 
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made her ambitious about them ; he laughed at 
• her arithmetic, but liked her dependence on him. 
Ther.e had scarcely been a shadow between them 
in all those nine years. Her gaiety and irrespon- 
sible chatter wer8 a cons^tant wonder to John, 
who was so differently constituted. 

Julie talked French sometimes with the children, 
she h#d also a French nurse for them : but still 
they did not acquire much facility with the lan- 
guage. She had the unstudied, unconscious tact 
of a gentle heart. She knew her John was wholly 
English, and, in striving to perfect herself in his 
language, to jiiakj it hers, she was apt to forget 
she should talk French in the nursery or the 
school-room. 

‘'That is why we must takq them abroad. I 
forget ; I sing, I talk, to them in English.” 

“ And do you think it masters ? ” 

“ But Jack mu5l go to school next year, and it 
will make him more forward in his class. And I 
have the nostalgia, mol . . 

She made a little inotte, she laid her hand upon 
her heart, and John laughed, and the matter was 
pradticaliy decided. When August came, instead 
of Broadstairs or Margate, Birchington of the 
Bungalows, or Westgate of the seaweed smell, 
they were to go abrt)ad. 

But first, there were endless important matters 
to be decided ; the hou^ was to be renewed in 
their absence, new paper and white paint wefe 
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to be employed in its beautification. Julie took 
a whole week, a'lld at least ten journeys to the 
various shops, to select lAir chintz covers for the 
drawing-room. John*" would buy engravings for 
the dining-room walls, and oiliiloth for the hall. 
1 he necessity for strict economy was over ; but 
it had made its impress. And, of course, it had 
been the education of a lifetime with Julie., '' 

All the time they were planning for the 
house they were discussing the merits or demerits 
of the various French watering-places. Their 
friends were called into council; throughout June 
and part of ‘July, JuMe could talk of nothing but 
where they should go. Boulogne and Dieppe, 
Wimereux, and Paris Plage were among the first 
to be rejected. They were too much frequented 
by English people. Jack and the petite Eugenie 
would hear only EngKsh. 

Why they should have selected Dives-Cabourg, 
nobody ever knew, least of all Julie and John. 
It was cftie of those accidents, eventful, inex- 
plicable, that are nevertheless of daily occurrence. 
Trouville had been negatived on account of its 
expense ; Dinard, because it was too aristocratic ; 
Etretat had a stony beach ; at Paramd the bathing 
was dangerous. Who first mentioned Cabourg, 
John always forgot. But aiHer the name had 
become familiar, first this one, and then the other, 
remembered, or had heafrd, that the bathing was 
ex’quisite and wonderful, the hotel comfortable. 
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and not too doar. Cabourg was near enough to 
Trouville for gaiety, far enough from it for quiet. 
The journey was a littl® too complicated to tempt 
EnglRih people with their families, not sufficiently 
so, apparently, fo make it prohibitive to the 
Courtneys. 

John wrote for the tariff to the Grand Hotel de 
Cabotfrg. Generally, they had taken apartments 
when they went away. Once, indeed, they had 
gone to a boarding house, but this was in their 
very early days, when three guineas and a-half a 
week, with everything found, had tempted them 
to discomfort. But to an Jjotel they had never 
before aspired. Julie went blithely about the 
house until the answpr came. She told the 
children wonderful and endlgss stories of the 
joys in store for them; she was much more ex- 
cited than they were. Already she was devising 
costumes for htrself and for G^nie ; her only 
lament or trouble was that Jack must perforce be 
undecorated ; he was past the age for pi*e4tyclothes, 
he must wear ^knickerbockers, and, alas ! there 
was no place for embroidery on knickerbockers. 
Joffn suggested that she might “do” an anchor 
on his sailor collar, and so that grief, too, was 
assuaged. John always found a way out for her 
when she was in trouble. 

The answer came in due course, it came two 
whole posts before she \fould have despaired of it 
ever coming at all. Yes, they had the room^ — 
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the price seemed reasonable, even tq, the Courtneys. 
Quand Madame a'.rivcra-^-ellc ? 

There was enclosed inothe letter a book with 
pictures of the town, ,and a list of unexaftipled 
gaieties, from competitions in* sand castL'^s to 
pigeon-shooting. It appeared there would be 
dancing for the children, also there were fancy 
dress balls, concerts, and musical entertainrAents. 

“ But, of course, we will do nothing on Sunday ; 
we will keep your Sunday just the same,” said the 
little papist demurely. 

“ Oh ! yes ! I see you doing it, when there is 
any fun on." < 

John was almost as pleased as Julie. Not 
because he felt the need for holiday, or the 
nostalgia of whiclj she spoke, but because her 
pleasure was infectious, and he caught it easily. 

The rooms wei'e booked for the 29th of July. 
Julie's new dresses were all put 'briskly in hand. 
They had a dressmaker working in the house for 
a whole fos'fnight ; Julie helped, so it was possible 
John’s cuisine suffered a little during these four- 
teen days. But the effect of every dress was 
rehearsed for his benefit, and he found them* all 
“ ripping,” or " splendid,” or “ rather smart, 
according to his limited vocabulary. In reality, 
he thought she looked beautiful, whatever she 
wore. 

And indeed she was a pretty creature, with her 
brown eyes and hair, her rianfc face, and soft 
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skin. English ^are and English air had dowered 
her with a rose-leaf flush. 

White drill suits for*Jack, blue serge, brown 
serge, und white muslins fo^^ Genie, were bought 
with a,comparativ«ly lavish hand. To hear them 
all talk ! They were like tfiree children together, 
and Marie was no*better. One would have thought 
there \tas only one paradise, and that was Dives- 
Caboui^ ; only one holiday, and that was the one 
they were going to enjoy. 



CHAPTER II 


The final step was to book two sleeping cabins 
for the steamer. When that was done, there were 
only the hours to be counted, the days to be ticked 
off. Already it was the 25th. Two days, three 
days more, and they would start. 

On the 27th, John came home unusually early. 
Julie, sewing at the window, dropped her work 
and rushed to meet him. His steps had lagged as 
he walked up the gravel path. Running into the 
hall, to relieve him ofi hat and stick, she began at 
once ; there was room for only^one subject at a 
time in Julie's mind. 

“ What is it ? you have heard something, 1 can 
see it in your face. Is it that Cabourg unhealthy 
for the children ? The cabins, they have been 
taken ? the steamer, she will not go ? OJi ! don’t 
keep me waiting; speak, talk, tell me, I cannot 
bear it else.” 

She was always foreign iii' lier expressions, in 
her caressing ways, in her impulsiveness and want 
of calm. John liked all -her ways, all her expres- 
sions, everything she said and did. Perhaps it 
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was this rare mjrital attitude of his that had made 
their lives so happy together. 

“ Cubourg is all right, wnd nothing has happened 
to the* steamer or the cabin*;. But Tom Jarvis is 
coming home on*the Kariboo, and she is due in 
Liverpool on the ist.” 

The words were curt, the announcement abrupt. 
But h^ had hated the news, and the possibility of 
disappointment for her. It was, however, essential 
that he should be at hand to meet his first, his best 
client. Julie would see this for herself. Tom Jarvis, 
who had prospered in America beyond expecta- 
tion or belief, would have*no ona but his old 
school friend to look after his English interests. 
John Courtney was his,agent and representative ; 
his appointment to these office^ six years ago, had 
marked the commencement of the era of pros- 
perity in Mayo Road. Now Tom was coming 
over, and John ’’must be at his post to explain 
details, deliver up documents, and take fresh in- 
structions. It was “ hard lines," ptjshaps, that 
Tom should ju,st choose this week for his arrival, 
but it wasn't John's way to grumble over the 
inevitable, and it was clear he must not be away 
from Southampton. 

"Oh ! John, do not say we cannot go. It is too 
sad, it cannot be ;•! have so well arranged. Oh ! 
John ! and the little ones, they have so much 
looked forward to it ! " * 

Of course, she was nothing but a child herself ; 
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tears were near the surface of her pretty eyes, and 
in her excited voice shc^ cried : 

** You cannot say we shall not go. Oh ! we 
must, we must ; it, would be too bad, it is 
impossible, I cannot bear it.” 

‘‘Tush ; don’t cry out before you are hurt ; I 
never said you were not to go,” he said abruptly. 

She followed him upstairs, hung about him 
whilst he changed his clothes, atid was full of en- 
dearments and fondlings. These never palled upon 
him ; John was provincial and stiff, and undemon- 
strative, and Julie was everything that was different. 
Perhaps it was the difference between them that 
had attracted him, and still held him ; but every- 
thing she did was right in his eyes, and to deny 
her, or fail to indulge her whims or wishes, had 
always been impossible to him. And, in justice to 
Julie, it must be admitted that hitherto they had 
generally been very mild little whims and wishes, 
concerning themselves with new lamp shades, or 
a crepe d4 •Chine shawl with fringes, a fan, style 
Louis XVI., or such feminine desires. 

Now she had set her heart on the Cabourg trip, 
and Tom Jarvis was coming over from America ! 

John hated to see Julie cry, or to have to dis- 
appoint her. But it was his duty to be at his place 
to meet Tom. And, when he saw his duty, he did 
it, simply. There was not much compromise 
about John Courtney ; night was right with him, 
and wrong was wrong, always. He wanted to 
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gratify his wife,tbut Tom Jarvis had the right to 
his representative’s attcnti'sn and'^personal service. 

“Jgirvis does not arrive until the ist. I could 
run otrer with you, stay a couple of days to see 
that ym were comfortable, and be back in time to 
meet him,” he said, hesitatingly, when he had 
finished his dressing to the sound of lament and 
the si^t of tears, and the heart, that was so much 
larger and so much tenderer than one would 
have suspected, was unable to bear any longer the 
spectacle of her grief, without an attempt at 
solacing it. 

“The question is, do you think yovi will be all 
right there, without me, say for a week, or per- 
haps two ? I can’t get through my business with 
him under that time ; it might take even more.” 

“ Without you ! ” she echoed in dismay. 

“You’ll have the children^ and Marie.” 

“ But when — how long — ? Oh 1 John, it will be 
half spoiled.” 

“ I could run over with you ; he won’^ be here 
until the ist.” He was still undecided. She was 
all smiles again. 

“ ©h L that will be good. You will come over 
with us — you will come back to us ; it will be 
only for a few days you will leave us. Oh ! John, 
how good you aroi I could not bear to think 
that we should not go ; my things are all ready. 
Jane is to have her holiday, everything was so 
well arranged.” 
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" I don’t know about a few day? — but I should 
think there is nctdoubt^I should be free to fetch 
you at the end of Au^vst, or the beginning of 
September. What do you say to that ? ” 

What he had expected her to say, perhaps, was 
that she could not be happy without him ; that 
they had never been separated, and she did not 
want them to be now, and that, if he could not 
stay with them, she would wait until next year to * 
perfect Jack’s French. But what she did say ' 
was to call him “ cheri ” and her “ own dear 
John,” and fo protest that she would be quite 
happy with .the children, and he was not to mind 
about them, and it was good and sweet and 
v^dorable of him to let them go, and she longed to 
see her own dear land once again. The dinner 
was interrupted by her caresses and exuberant 
gratitude. 

Julie Courvoisier had not s6en her terrc natalc, 
since she left the convent, where she had been 
brought up, to join her father, when he lay at 
the point of deatli at Southamptpn. 

The Baron de Courvoisier, who boasted that he 
was an Englishman on the maternal si^e &f his 
family, and connected with the Cavendishes, and 
that on the male side he was the last of his great 
race, had been a well-known character at every 
gambling centre in Europe. John had met him 
at Boulogne when John was little more than a 
boy, and had been impressed at once by his 
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magnificence and by his condescension. He took 
a great fancy to John, .ind ho was not above 
borrowing a few pound# from his new acquaint- 
ance, even in those early djys. But he was an 
aristo(yatic-looking gentleman withal. His long 
grey moustachios, the red ribbon in his button- 
hole, his easy Ifiquacity, impressed the young 
provincial lawyer, callow, and only just out of his 
' articles? 

So long as the Baron de Courvoisier had 
anything left of the estate he had inherited, he 
went with his wife from one foreign gambling 
centre to anodier. That was^his occupation, the 
serious business of his life ! The Baron and 
Baroness corresponded ^with their new Englisl: 
friend, and when he appearecj in his holiday 
times at Spa or Monte Carlo, Ostend, or Biarritz, 
they were mutually advantageous to each other. 
John would always'lend a few pounds, although, 
of course, as he grew older he understood better 
the people with whom he had to dtM ; and, 
ol course, , the ^Courvoisiers helped to make 
his holidays enjoyable and varied. Madame la 
Baroane^ found him sympatJiiqiic. She had still 
the remains of beauty, the gayest spirit in good 
fortune, the bravest in adversity. John admired 
her always, and was on the brink of a passion for 
her, when she was nearing the fifties and he still 
twenty-two. But he recovered himself in bme, 
and remained her admirer only. Once he went 
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with her to the convent school at J^i6ge, where her 
daughter was being educated, but on this occasion 
he had not seen Juliet Only he heard, end- 
lessly about her, and was shown her various 
photographs. 

The Baron talked often, somewhat grandilo- 
quently, about the day when fiis affairs should 
be put in order, when he would shovO John 
the papers establishing his connection with the 
great English family of the Cavendishes. He 
built word castles in the air. His daughter spoke 
English to perfection, one day she would stay at 
Chatsworth* the Duchess wopld present her at 
Court ; they were cousins, of course John knew 
that ? He traced the connection and dwelt upon 
the ramificationsr of the family tree. But in truth 
the end of most conversations between John and 
the Baron de Coui v^oisier was the request for a 
Uger emprnnt. 

John had known them four or five years, in this 
desultor’y*holiday-resort way, before the Baroness 
died, and the Baron succeeded, in leaving at the 
tables the last remains of his fortune. He came 
to Southampton only to die ; and it was? John 
who saw that he wanted for nothing. The excuse 
that brought him was the claim to a share in the 
estate of the late Sir WilliSm Cavendish. Very 
soon John discovered that the Cavendish and 
Courvoisier connectiorf had no marriage certificate 
attached to it. But he did not tell the old man 
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what he knew. .The Baron had not long to live ; 
he telegraphed for his daughter to come to him, 
and a.waited the event. 

Johri had nearly had a g«and passion for the 
mother, who was alfnost in the fifties. What effect 
could Julie produce upon him, with her marked 
brows and dancing eyes, her scarlet lips and the 
dimple? that played around them, her demure- 
ness and pretty piquancy, the coquetry, so arch 
and childlike and obvious, that began to show 
itself so soon after she had recovered from the 
shock of the bad news with which she had been 
met. 

It was within a few short weeks of her father's 
death, encouraged perhaps by this same coquetry, 
moved more certainly by the knowledge that she 
had no friend in the world but himself, that John 
somewhat haltingly and stiffly asked the young 
girl if she could nlake up her mind to marry him. 

Before he had got out his proposal, before he 
hadfinished speaking,she was laughingahd sobbing 
in his arms/ 

She had been so tvistc sometimes, and knew 
not \P'hat she should do ! The Sister who had 
come over with her had said she must go back 
to the convent, and be a servant to them, or, at 
best, she might teach the little ones, for she had 
neither money nor home. She did not want to 
go back to the convent ;'she would like to stay 
here, and marry herself with him. She would 
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love him, and be, oh ! so good, ^nd no trouble. 
For she was lonely, and if he had not asked her 
to marry him she must- have gone back to the 
convent, perhaps toi be a nun, she who 'was so 
young and wanted to be free. Oh ! he was good 
to keep her here. 

The love, which was latent and awkward and shy, 
threw down great roots whilst she clung‘to him 
sobbing, grateful to him for helping her out of 
her difficulties. She was almost a child, younger 
even than her seventeen years. John made no 
vows. But, as he held her slender figure in his 
arms, as, shyly, ceverentially aljnost, his lips 
touched her hair, he knew his life was hers 
‘henceforth. His soul w.as great enough for love, 
and Julie flooded it. 

The love had not grown less with years. There 
was much of the perpetual child about Julie, 
although she had developed, under Aunt Sophia’s 
tuition, such surprising housewifely qualities. 
Her deftrVess in needlew’ork was an inheritance 
from her mother ; her thrift, and lovQ of neatness 
and order, were from her convent education. 
Her gaiety never failed her, nor her lightness of 
spirit, and if, as his friends said, John spoiled her, 
he had this excuse, that he ow'ed to her an ideal 
home, wherein children played and prattled, and 
the mother laughed and sang, and all was sweet 
and orderly, with lovu enough to smooth over 
inevitable frets or small petulances. 
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They had sma41 means, and hired furniture, and 
the responsibilities and a.nxietieS of his married 
life turned conscientious* John's hair grey before 
he was thirty. But they ha§l no real troubles in 
their nfarried life until the n\uch talked of Cabourg 
holiday had begu^n. 

The bad journey with which it started was 
ominous. Many times in the days that came John 
thought of the omen of that stormy crossing. 



CHAPTER IH 


They started on the very day that they had fixed. 
John found he could take them over, and even 
remain one day with them at Cabourg. But in 
July of that year there was exceptionally bad 
weather. The paasage from^ Southampton to 
Havre was both rough and prolonged, and, 
although the children sJept peaceably through 
wind and storm, Julie proved the worst of 
travellers, sick, nervous, and easily exhausted. 
John spent the night In nursing her and scolding 
her alternately, trying to chaff' her out of her 
fears, then soothing them, rather distracted by his 
position th‘an irritated. He had never known the 
meaning of either nerves or setv-sickness, being 
used to the sea from childhood, and essentially 
phlegmatic and unimaginative. But abcatiy he 
wished he had not yielded to her desire to come 
abroad. It was going to be a failure, this French 
holiday, he felt already. When they arrived at 
Havre, Julie was too ill to continue the voyage. 
A few hours later, wheh she had recovered, the 
storm had not abated, and the harbour authorities 
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would not allow the boat for Trouville to start. 
So they slept that night, kijowing no better, at the 
miserable, dirty Hotel de^la Plage. And thus John 
lost tlfc opportunity of ren^aining one day with 
them at Cabourg. •He made light of it, of course, 
but it did not prove a trivial matter. 

The short jourtiey from Havre to Trouville, in 
the wretched unseaworthy boat, again tried Julie’s 
fortitude severely, and this time even the children 
suffered. 

“You’ll have to come back via Paris,” said 
John, to raise their spirits. Yet no one had ever 
suspected him of the gift of fyrophecy. 

But Trouville was reached at last ; and John 
relieved the tedium of ^he hour and a half wait, 
preliminary to the final hour in Jhe train, by giving 
them a French dgjcttner. Before it was over Julie 
had almost recovered her*gaiety. She uttered 
whimsical reproaches against herself for having 
been ill ; she told Jack that she should change 
clothes with him and become a sailer, for, evi- 
dently, that was|he career for which she was fitted. 
She broke into French, and when the children 
ate ca.^toiidly, not being able to follow her, she 
used it as an argument to prove to John that the 
sacrifice of that voyage horrible was necessary for 
their education. • 

They had a railway carriage to themselves. 
Julie had forgotten the* French trains were so 
high I John must helr> Her up the step. She was 
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pleased with the grey cushions, and the white 
antimacassars, of- thread lace, with everything. 

The train that took them along the Norn^andy 
coast wound slowly. through woods and Valleys, 
then climbed the steep gradient of green-clad hills. 
Between these they saw their enemy the sea, 
turned to grey grandeur and illimitable distance. 
Presently they stopped at Villers, the first of the 
towns with their feet in the sea, and their heads 
in the greenery, that divide the coast between 
them. Then came Houlgate. Julie, the children, 
even John, wished it had been Houlgate they had 
selected, so beautifiij and peaceful Jt looked as it 
slumbered on the sands amidst its trees. But the 
very next station was C:>j 30 urg ! They had little 
time to regret HQulgate, for here they were at their 
destination, and now the excitement would begin. 

There was little gneen at Cabourg. The faces 
fell, as they read the name, as they realised that, 
for the first time since they had left Trouville, 
there waa uo scenery, there were no verdure-clad 
hills, all was flat, and bare, and unlovely. 

The disillusionment of Cabourg lasted through- 
out John’s short stay. Cabourg was just a-'S/rcuIar 
row of houses and hotels, an esplanade, the sea. 
There was nothing about it to excite, or hold, the 
imagination. In truth there ‘seemed no breadth 
nor depth in it for the tragedy that followed. 
Behind the circular sweep of buildings lay only 
a mean village, and then the station, amid flat 
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building land, \^yth boards announcing they were 
a louer. Nothing could have beftn more dull and 
unattractive. 

But,* now they were here^ Julie would not let 
John sfce her disap'^ointment. She told him she 
was sure they would be very happy, the sands 
were magnificent, broad, yellow, and sunny. She 
liked h%r rooms, her bedroom that overlooked the 
sea, an(^ the children's, on the opposite side of the 
corridor, that gave on to the garden and tennis 
court of the hotel. She did not want John to go 
away and think they would not enjoy this holiday, 
which they hfjd pjanned with such ^inticipation, 
which would cost them so much more money 
than their English holidays. So she found the 
air good, and the food good, a^d the beds good ; 
all to please John. 

And, gradually, ^ under the influence of her 
determined optirwism, the children began to run 
about wildly, and to picture unheard-of pleasure, 
and John, reassured, set about doing *what he 
could, in the slv^rt time before him, to ensure 
her the attentions of the manager and the staff, 
to seie«re her a table by the window for her 
meals, to get an abonncvient for her and the 
children for the Casino, even to go down to the 
Eiablissemcnt dc fea/tis, and buy two dozen bathing 
tickets for them. 

“ Good-bye, my little Jdhn, you have been good, 
you have been sweet you will come back to us 
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so soon that Mr. Jarvis leaves, Jthat horrid Mr. 
Jarvis ! " She pouted at his name. 

“ Well, have a good tinte and take care of your- 
self and the children. Now good-bye to fou all 
and — and God bless you, my dear." 

John was not demonstrative, but he took a last 
embrace of his wife with rather more feeling than 
was common to him in public. It was the first 
time they had been separated. There was no one 
that knew him at Cabourg station, and he kept 
his head out of the carriage window as long as 
the white figure, and the handkerchief she waved 
in farewell to him, were in sight. , 

Already, walking back from the station, she 
blissed him. Her heart, sank at the prospect of 
the weeks before her, in this dull, uglyitown. She 
had hardly realised, when she had clapped her 
hands and capered und revelled in the prospect 
of her novel jaunt, that she woufd have no one to 
talk to but Marie and the children, that John 
would nathie there. 

She had leaned on him duryig all the short 
years of their married life, as before she had 
leaned on the teachers, or the head of tk-.irclass, 
or the Mother Superior, or anybody. She had not 
learnt to stand alone. Notwithstanding her twenty- 
eight years she had not yet learnt independence. 

Now, this strange holiday began by her dining, 
alone, at that table by thti window which John had 
secured, by her wandering into the spare empty 
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diawing-room to, look at the papers, alone, by her 
venturing alone into the gaily lighted Casino, and 
coming out at the end oi ten minutes, because she 
was su*ddenly shy or ashamed, or frightened at 
her soMtude in the tnidst of the crowd. She was 
glad of Marie's company, as she undressed and 
went to bed at 9.30 ! 

It w^s not so bad in the morning. Julie sat 
on the sands with the children, and watched them 
build their castles. She was a good swimmer, 
and went into the sea afterwards. She had 
dejeuner, and rested when Cabourg rested. But 
there was no.joln.i to whose* home-'coming she 
could look forward. The solitary dinner and 
the long hours of the evening began to depress? 
her. So passed the first two or •three days. 

The Grand Hotel de Cabourg, the Casino, and 
many of the villas and depehdencies belonged to 
two brothers, the Messieurs Bertrand. One of 
them was Mayor of Cabourg. 

The interests of the brothers and of 4 he town 
were identical. iThat people should come, should 
stay, should come again and bring their friends, 
was essential to the growth and the prosperity of 
the little seaport. But hitherto it had lacked 
the English. It would be a pity if Madame 
Courtney went back and reported badly of her 
holiday. Yet it was easy to see she was bored ; 
the chambermaid heard if through her bonne, and 
so it filtered through to them. 
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It certainly seemed a pity, that the jolie 
Auglaise s’enniiicx'ait aittsi. But the other visitors 
at the hotel were there= with their wives and 
families, or with thcr lady friends, and Madame 
was alone, and no doubt felt isolated in the 
midst of the gaieties. For Cabourg was gay, 
there was no doubt about that ; gaiety was the 
end to which every one in authority tVorked 
loyally. There were Chinese lantern fetes, and 
Batailles de Fleurs, there were fancy dress balls, 
and cotillons, there were Bab d’Enfants, and 
Rallye-paper ! Also there were pigeon-shooting 
and horse-facing, -and always the vicinity of 
Trouville and Deauville, with the Grand Prix, 
and plenty of high play at the various neighbour- 
ing casinos. 

That evening Monsieur Bertrand, the one 
who was Mayor of Cabourg, and a personage in 
his way, spoke to Julie as sire was hesitating 
between a solitary walk and looking on for half 
an hour tit'the pelits cJicvaux in the Casino. He 
said Bonsoir” to her as she stood in the 
hall, and he asked her if she was going to the 
dance to-night, if she liked Cabourg, and-rr/nused 
herself here. She had already wondered who he 
was, this stout and prominent Frenchman, who 
was always surrounded with ftiends and acquaint- 
ances, to whom every one talked, and who ap- 
peared so popular. Sue was delighted to be 
addressed by him, she smiled and dimpled at 
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him, charming* him with her friendliness and 
pretty gestures, *and exa^erate^ sadness. She 
was dull, she was unhappy, she had left so good 
a huslfand, and now she was all so alone, and 
nobody did talk t<» her, and she loved to talk ; 
that was what she told him! 

“ But how wdll Madame speaks French,” he 
exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ Mafs, je suis Franfaise ! Monsieur, j’avais line 
qtiinzaine d’annecs avant que jc vissc I’ Anglctore,” 
she exclaimed. Finally, Monsieur Bertrand heard 
that she was the daughter of Jules Courvoisier ! 

Monsieur Bertrand, who ^ad a sliare in the 
Etablissement at Aix les Bains, as well as the 
Casino at Cabourg, remembered perfectly Monsieur 
le Baron, her father. He even recalled having seen 
him once in Spa with his pelilr fille. And so the 
petite Jille had grown up, and had married an 
Englishman ! Etfitinant ! it seemed like yesterday 
that he had seen them. 

There was a lady at Cabourg with ^lonsieur 
Bertrand ; Jie presented her to Julie, and Madame, 
it appeared, also remembered cct elegant Monsieur, 
le Bareii dc Courvoisier. The very next afternoon 
Julie drove with them in their automobile to the 
Deauville races, and felt she was at last beginning 
to enjoy herself. Her natural gaiety bubbled up 
again quickly with her new friends. The Bertrands 
said it was absurd that Jwlie should be bored at 
Cabourg, it was the verv place for her I 
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The Baron d’Avril joined them at the races ; he 
was presented to, Julie, and he too found her quite 
agreeable. He had his own automobile, and he 
begged that she woul{J drive back with him, instead 
of making a third with the Bertrands. But an 
automobile is not very conducive to conversation, 
and their acquaintance made little progress during 
the drive. Later on, after dinner, they met again. 

Naturally he stopped to talk once more^ to cette ' 
charuianie petiic femme, who, as Bertrand had told 
him, was a daughter of cc vienx bean, Le Baron de 
Courvoister, whom he remembered ten years ago 
at Monte Carlo anckOstend. She was so glad of 
companionship ; she was so gay, and friendly. 
Ghe was alone. The Baron had no hesitation 
presently in asking her to go with him into the 
cercle. He had come to Cabourg to play baccarat. 
For the rest . . . wdl, the Baron liked a pretty 
woman as well as most men ; birf he was a heavy, 
not to say dull, conversationalist, and it was early 
in the evorhng. They would play a little now. 

The Salon reserve aux lecinres, tor that was what 
was inscribed over the door, seemed a dull-looking 
place to Julie. It had no temptation, no ■d'anger, 
no attraction for her. No one was talking, a few 
people sat about reading and writing, and that 
was all. 

" What for you bring me here ? ” she asked 
gaily. “ It is dull, tristc,\he air is bad, close." 

They had strolled past the petits chevaux, and 
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the unfriendly French mothers with their needle- 
work and closely guarded cfaught^rs. 

" Ah ! but we must pajs through here to get to 
the cerAc,” he said, " the othe^ way is longer.” 

It seems incredible, but she did not realise 
whither he was taking her. Baccarat was an 
unknown amusenlentto her. " Gambling” was a 
word she had forgotten or had never heard. The 
'conven^had shielded her youth, her mother had 
concealed from her the knowledge of her father’s 
habits, suffering rather the pangs of her starved 
maternity. John had guarded her -’dolescence. 
Her ignorance was complete.. 

There was a leatfier double-door at one end of 
the Salle de Lecture. It^was discreetly shut and* 
guarded, and an attendant, seated at a table, acted 
Cerberus. But he rose deferentially to allow the 
Baron and his lady to pass, o 
The Baron d’AyrTl had a brown moustache and 
good-natured, sleepy blue eyes. He was inclined 
to be stout, although his height carried stiioff. He 
wore a tiny red.wheel of ribbon in his button- 
hole, and his Baronne was trcs grande dame, 
exclusi'^e, devote, very charitable. They were a 
model couple, but the Baron travelled much — for 
his health. At Pan, and at Aix, at Monte Carlo, 
and at Trouville he shot pigeons, and played 
trente et quarantc, or baccarat, and even pokaire, 
but always with discretien and the preservation 
of his dignity. 
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It seemed to Julie that because 'Monsieur Bert- 
rand had known her father, because the Baron 
d’Avril had also known him, she was suddenly 
among friends. Julie had acquired English habits 
and modes of thought. Th^ Baron, hqwever, 
who looked at her readiness to accompany him 
from his own point of view, was incredulous at 
hearing that the daughter of Courvoisier had 
never even seen baccarat played, incredul'wus, too,* 
perhaps of her innocence, unworldliness, of all 
that her life with John had preserved to her. 

She was curious, interested, eager as a child, 
when she h^^d entered the room, and saw the line 
of men and women, three deep round each of the 
^tables, under the glare of the lamps, and heard the 
cry of the croupiers : 

" La baiiqnc est aux enchcres, qtii prend la banquef 
line fois, deux fois, c()it francs a la banquc. Mes- 
sieurs, fades VOS jenx,” and was caught in the toils 
of the mysterious fascination of the scene. She 
asked eagp,rly for an explanation of this or that, 
question after childish question canie volubly 
from her. 

“ Might she play too ? Could anybody, play ? 
Would Monsieur ai'range it ? It seemed so 
amusing. Dicn, what was a ‘ pass,' and why had 
that Monsieur the cards again, and yet again ? " 

If she had not been a young woman, graceful, 
piquante, pretty, Monsi(?ur le Baron might have 
been too busy to enlighten her ; but, as it was, 
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he told her everything about the game, and inter- 
spersed his explanations w.Hh compliments. 

The gambling, at first; was of a comparatively 
mild add limited order. Th«re were three tables 
in the room, and at' the one where she stood they 
were playing chcinin de fcr with five-franc pieces. 
At another, small banks of five, ten, or fifteen 
louis were being held by first one and then another 
of the Quests. But the centre table was un- 
occupied. The big punters had not yet arrived. 
Monsieur Bertrand generally appeared at such a 
juncture, playing for ten minutes or so with a 
bank of twenty-five, Louis, mabing hiiAself always 
agreeable, and retaining his popularity. To-night, 
however. Monsieur Bertrand shook his head when " 
the croupier looked+iis way. The*rooms were very 
full, yet it seemed there was no banker for the 
middle table, and there, too, diey would have to 
resort to cliemin ds fcr. 

Then, all at once, there was a little bustle or stir 
in the room. Julie, who was standing* gazing 
about her with those dancing brown eyes of hers, 
noting everything, interested in everything, pleased 
with everything, in the strange new scene, heard 
a quiet — 

“ Pardon, Madame.” 

She was consciou/ for half a second of (he 
regard of a pair of keen black eyes, as some one 
passed quickly behind her, And made a low-voiced 
remark in the ear of the croupier. The croupier 

c 
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called the chef de parti. It was evident there was 
something in the wind. 

Monsieur Diderot, apparently, was new to the 
rooms. The keen blpck eyes that had noted Julie’s 
charming face were those of ‘Monsieur Diderot, 
with his carefully waxed moustache and black 
imperial, his assured manner. * 

After that short colloquy between the croupier 
and the chef de parti — * 

“Cinquantc louis en banqiie, Messieurs" was ■ 
announced in a loud voice, with the ordinary 
jargon of the tables. 

When eVery ona possible was pated, and the 
rest were standing behind, and obvious interest 
'was centred, it was explained that Monsieur " 
Diderot would tike a bank of a thousand francs, 
but that he would play with one tableau instead 
of two, a new variety of the game of baccarat, and 
that the minimum stakes were to be one louis. 
When the terms were agreed to, Monsieur 
Diderot' to‘ok his place. 

Seats had been found for JuVe and the Baron 
d’Avril, and now, indeed, she began to find her- 
self entangled in a drama of supreme, of vital, 
interest. 

Under the direction of the Baron d'Avril she , 
changed a note into five rovp.id red counters ; she 
was taught to push one over the line. And in the 
very first deal she became the proud and surprised 
possessor of two, where there had been only one 
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red counter. Of course, she did not quite realise 
why the man witli the great quaint wooden butter- 
knife had slapped that Ijttle present over to her, 
and had even demurred aljout taking it, to the 
infinite amusemenl>of one or two of the players, 
and of the Baron d’Avril, *ancl to the impatience 
of the croupier, Ivho thought she was protesting 
that he owed her more. 

■ Of cr^urse, it was not, at first, the actual gambling 
itself that attracted her. Money was not very 
important to her except for its purchasing power. 
Money was John's affair, he had always given her 
what she asked, praising her economy's. But she 
liked being with all these people, one with them, 
doing what they did. Sj,ie had been so dull and' 
alone here until no.w. * 

Every one was in good humour that first even- 
ing, for the bank began by fosing all the coups, 
and even a pass of three had not yet occurred in 
its favour. It was like an animated private party, 
they seemed to be all friends, and sh'e amongst 
them. This one .asked her to stake for him, an'd 
the other was interested in liearing she had won 
— un, deux, cinq louis ! 

Presently the “ d moi la main," or “ a vans la 
main" became ** a Madame la main," and the 
butter knife handed* lier two cards. She took 
them up rather timidly, hardly knowing what 
she must do with them. It was the Baron who 
looked over, and called out neuf, excitedly, and 
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told her to throw them face upwards on the 
table. 

After that it began to co^iie easier and easier to 
her. She was so plc.iscd at giving pleasuA‘, and 
the cards she had scepied to* give pleasure to 
every one. She looked at them, and there was 
always a king, or a queen, and ai* eight or a nine. 
She understood now, and eN'citedly she threw 
them on the table, and cried htiil, or iicitj^ the 
case might be, and saw her pile of louis grow 
and increase quickly. It was the easiest thing 
in the world to win money at baccarat. And the 
crowd murrAured a* little applause., “Madame a 
dc la chance,” “ Madame jotie hien.” 

Presently there was a king and then a five, and 
under her neighbour’s prompting, Julie cried, in 
answer to the banker’s mechanical, “J'en donne” 

“ Carte.” 

He gave her a four, and aga.'n she turned up 
the others and cried iicuf, and heard with exhila- 
ration th^ faughing applause and the “ Bien tire,” 
“ Bon iirage ” — “ A pass of el«ven ^against the 
bank ! — incroyable ! ” 

It was very different from last night, and the 
night before, when she had been so homesick and 
lonely. 

People left the other tables,'’and clustered around 
where Julie sat. She felt she had done some- 
thing very clever, to h;tve a pass of eleven. She 
laughed, and acknowledged the compliments, and 
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handled the big pile of red counters always more 
boldly. 

Wh^n “/’//{ de la idillc” was announced, and 
all the cards were shuflled again, it was already 
eleven o'clock. Marie would be sitting up foi 
her, she dared npt stay longer. 

But she had enjoyed the evening ; there is 
sometlyng in heredity, perhaps. Anyway, the 
whole atmosphere had been congenial to her. 
Although she had reluctantly to leave the table 
now, she promised herself she would come back 
another time. 

The Baron,^ fir.it carefully" protecting his seat, 
went with her to the Caissc, and there, in exchange 
for her counters, they g?ive her, not only her own 
note, but five others, and three more louis, and 
she was altogether exhilarated and excited by her 
good fortune, and 'thought she had some special 
gift or talent for play, and that soon, very soon, 
she would be able to write to John that tihe had won 
enough money for a dot for little Eugenie, and 
that now he neecl not work so hard, and could be 
more at home with her. She was elTervescent 
and bubbling with lier success, and had none of 
the decorum of the experienced player. 

The Baron d'Avril found her very charming, if 
a little unusual. He could not understand why 
she should retire so early ; but the way she re- 
sponded to his inquiry hardly made it clear to 
him. There was always time, c-f course. 
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For it seemed to him he was eU veine to-night ; 
that the bank was in for a spell of ill-luck. He 
did not want to miss another pass. He ,bowed 
over her hand with cinpresseme}it, when she bade 
him good-night and thanked him for bringing her 
into this charmed circle. He did not suggest, 
however, accompanying her back to the hotel, he 
contented himself with hoping they would meet 
again to-morrow. He was ^ joiieiir, not a man of 
gallantry, cc Monsieur Ic Baron d'Avril, except, 
perhaps, incidentally. 

It was nea^'ly three o'clock in the morning when 
the table broke up. The Barbn 6’Avril, and in- 
deed the majority of the players, had won largely. 
Baccarat, with onp tableau, canje immediately into 
favour. There was much discussion about it, and 
Monsieur Diderot, w.ho had held the bank all the 
evening, and had lost about eight thousand francs, 
was almost a popular hero. He took his sudden 
popularity/ as he had taken his losses, with in- 
difference, insouciance. He exjDlained to one or 
two who spoke to him that he had seen baccarat 
played with one tableau at Wimereux, and that he 
himself thought it was a fairer game for the 
punters, and that it made the chances more even. 
For himself, he liked an eveij chance. 

It was difficult to classify Leon Diderot. 
Whilst some were inc;’ined to think he was a 
gentleman, gambling for pleasure, it filtered 
through the room that he was a professional, 
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and that he held the bank on behalf of an 
association, who found fhe capital. When he 
had answered a few mote questions, almost mono- 
syllabically, he sli^jped awAy with an inclusive 
“ Bonne miit !” It was then that the argument about 
him and his " one tableau " reached its height. 

The Baron d’Avril did not join in the personal 
discussion. It was self-evident to him that, whether 
private or professional, whether he had been 
playing for amusement or gain, Monsieur Diderot 
was bourgeois, uninteresting. But Ihe, at present, 
unlegalised, new way of playing baccarat was 
profoundly interetfting. The* Baron*made calcu- 
lations and compared them, and did not go to 
bed till past four, ha\*ing completely forgotten 
Julie Courtney, add what he wks pleased to con- 
sider his ** succl's" with her. 

Perhaps he woiUd have remembered it in the 
morning ; but ifi the morning, as it happened, 
he received a petit blen from the Bayonne. She 
had selected the very next day for her arriyal 
at Villers. ’She ‘‘wished her husband to join her 
there, and to carry out certain domestic instruc- 
tions that she gave him. Of course he must obey 
the summons, Madame la Baronne’s orders were 
always cairied out. If the Baron did not leave 
Cabourg with alacrity, at least he left it with 
fortitude, with a nonchalant, wholly French, shrug 
of the shoulders, and a characteristic acceptance 
of destiny. 
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Villers is only an hour's run from Cabourg. He 
calculated he cocild return by the end of the week. 
In the meantime it was latisfactory to be taking 
with him nearly twodhousand francs ! If‘he had 
remembered Julie Courtney at'all in the morning, 
it was not to an extent that disturbed him in the 
performance of his duty to Macfame la Baronne. 



CHAPTER IV 


The day after her first introductioii to the Cerclej 
* Julie found herself rather bored^ and even less 
inclined than before to enjoy lier own company, 
She wandered about disconsolately in the early 
morning. She^ sa^v the Be»;trands'^ depart on 
their motor for Caen, where they were to spend 
the day. Monsieur B(<irtrand liad introduced ^ 
Julie to the Baron d'Avril, he had recognised that 
the Baron had given her the freedom of the Ccrcle, 
It did not seem to lym, or to liis companion, that 
there was more tobe done for Julie. They would 
amuse themselves, they would both enjoy Cabourg. 
Presto! the thing was done. Monsieur 'and the 
temporary Madame Bertrand could now devote 
themselves to each other with an easy mind. 

But the Baron had been summoned to Villers ; 
that they could not know. 

The monotony of the hot sandy pUi^e^ the sight 
of the white-capped' bonnes^ with their wizened, 
dark-skinned French babies, the rattle witli which 
the sweetmeat sellers announced their approach, 
the babel of mothers and children, were not 
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calming to the nerves that had been unstrung by 
the excitement- of the previous evening. The 
crawling sea, with its '-waveless, slow-incoming 
tide, was untempting ; but when at length she 
had made up her niiiid to bathe, when she found 
herself out of her depth, the warm salt buoyancy 
soon exhilarated her. She swam on, and on, 
until she had forgotten her ennui, her rasped 
nerves, the monotonous morning, and the heat 
of the summer noon. 

It was strange that when, happy and cool in 
her clinging bathing-dress, she emerged from the 
sea, she should haf^e almost rnn into the arms of 
Monsieur Diderot, the banqnicr whose advent 
last night had been the signal for her exciting 
hour, and to whom she owed her large winnings, 
and that wonderful series of cards. 

For she was still a little, confused as to the 
details of the play. She onl5 knew it was this 
Monsieur^ who had given her the eights and nines 
^hat ha'd taken all the money. Of course she 
blushed when she saw him standing so near the 
encroaching sea ; that beautiful wild-rose flush 
she owed to English air. Of course she was at 
once conscious of her bare feet and of her clinging 
gown. He raised his hat immediately, for the 
blush did not escape him. * He did not recollect 
her, but it was evident she knew him. He had 
an eye, this Monsieur ‘Diderot, and her contours 
satisfied it. They were all slender and curved, 
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and exquisitely 'moulded. From beneath the 
close, red bathing cap escaped black tendrils of 
hair, which meandered over a white forehead, 
above brown, bewitching ej’cs. The mantling 
colour in her cheelcs was , less red than the 
scarlet softness of her lips. She could not but 
smile in answer to his greeting, and it seemed 
Igng unty Marie hurried to her with her sortie 
de bain. The piquant face, which grew red and 
then pale again, which dimpled as it smiled, and 
showed the even gleam of her teeth, was set on a 
slender pillar of white neck. Her modesty, feigned 
or real, was exquisite. Monsieur Didfirot turned 
, round quite deliberately to watch her graceful 
rush to her bathing-machine, '^^cr ankles were 
thin ; her limbs the perfection oT form. All his 
senses were titillated by what he saw. 

He relit his cigareUe, when she was out of sight, 
with the expression of a gourmet whose palate has 
been pleased. It was only his second day in 
Cabourg, but he began to think it was ’well he 
had come. Tie \‘faited about the plage and the 
esplanade, with the Petit Jounud and his cigarette, 
comfortable in his light shirt and straw hat, not- 
withstanding the heat, until he saw her re-emerge 
’ from her dressing-room. Her hair was too long 
to dry quickly ; the long, loose knot into which 
she had twisted it showed its luxuriance. She 
had not yet put on her hdlt, for the children were 
waiting for their dejeuner; the pretty tendrils 
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waved about the pretty forehead. She blushed 
again as she saw hin> waiting. 

Now he remembered hei*- It was she who had 
been with the I3ai/)n d'Avril the previous night. 
But the Baron d’Avril hftd left Cabourg that 
morning, Leon Diclerot could make no mistake, 
therefore, in addressing her. But, although he 
turned his steps so that he met her face to face, 
he had no opportunity to take advantage of the 
timid recognition she gave him. A little boy and 
girl rushed up to her with : 

“ Mother, we’re waiting lunch for you.” 

" Mother, what a long tijne .you were in the 
water ; we thought you were going to swim back^ 
' to England.” ^'he smiled and answered them 
caressingly, and with one ' on either side she 
passed into the hotel. 

It was later in the day %yhen, in the Casino, 
just as he was passing through into the rooms, he 
saw her again. She was watching the horses go 
round,' and leaning over to place a coin on a 
number. She must already have learned some- 
thing of the pleasures of play. And this after- 
noon, in the Casino, many of the players of last 
night had recognised and bowed to her ; she no 
longer felt so solitary and isolated. She looked 
charming in her simple white frock, with the red 
band that drew attention to her small waist, with 
the wide hat that madt her face small and child- , 
like under its crown of red cherries. 
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“ Madame is si’perstitious about numbers ? ” 
Diderot asked, after he had, stood^ beside her a 
moment or two, notin|^ tliat it was on the eight 
or nine she staked always her ten centimes. She 
turned to him quite fmnkly : 

“ Oh ! yes ! 1 think they are* my lucky ones,” she 
said. “ See, eight has turned up twice already.” 

She was not startled by his speaking to her ; 
she was ^lad. Last night it seemed every one 
had spoken to every one in the baccarat room ; 
and this Monsieur Diderot was to her, at least, 
the hero of the occasion. She was glad, almost 
proud, that he spoke to her. 

“ Well, I will follow you.” 

* lie threw down a franc on llitV^uimbcr she had 
chosen, and together they watched, she with 
excitement, he with growing admiration of her 
whilst the painted iron horses, with their jockeys, 
first raced, and thpn crawled, and finally jerked 
their way round the machine. 

“ It is — Yes 1 I am sure — what do 50 U think 
of it ? — an e’ght egain ! That is three times ! > 
Oh 1 we have won. 1 am so glad ; I’m so glad 
you followed my luck.” 

She was really charming in her excitement, and 
■the way she turned to him for sympathy. The 
Belgian — Monsieur Diderot was a Belgian — said to 
himself that if he had been the Baron d'Avril he 
, would not have left Cabourg, no, not even at the 
call of any numbers of Madame la Baronnes ! 
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He offered Julie his stake. jHe said it really 
belonged to her, he ,had only put it on for her. 
But, of course, she replied that it was absurd. 
She blushed j\nd dimpled, and refused with ani- 
mation, and a little gesticulation. He spoke 
English to her ; he* was proud of his English, 
and from one topic they passed to another 
moving gradually away from the tables, as he 
persuaded her it was unwise to tempt fortune for 
yet a fourth time. For his part, he thought it was. 
the turn of one of the earlier numbers. When 
from the distance they heard the croupier call 
“ Deux,” slve was ^quite astonished at his clever- 
ness, and wished she had taken advantage of it. 

" Madame had igrcat good fortune also at bac- * 
carat last night I It is surprising Madame is so 
lucky at cards 1 " 

The implication, the compliment, escaped her. 

It was the first time 1 ^had played,” she 
answered a little shyly, but eagerly too. She 
wanted.to' talk about it. Julie always wanted to 
talk. 

“ You must go on ! That is the way to play, 
always go on, when one is in the vein. But you 
must not break the bank ! ” 

He smiled at her. He was a thin man, small, , 
dark-skinned, with waxed moustache, and a little 
pointed beard between his under lip and chin ; the 
finger and thumb of his right hand were yellow, 
stained from the cigarettes he rolled up, and 
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smoked constant'y. When he smiled, she saw 
his teeth were stained too, /lot white. But she 
wanted so much to talk ! 

“You ‘must not break the bauk,” he said 
again. , ’ 

** Avez-vons perdu ? I am sorry you lost/' she 
answered quickly, • in her impulsive way. “ I 
thought it was so good of you to sit there all the 
time, dealing for us. It must have made you 
very tired ; I am sorry if you lost, too. I did not 
know if that was all your money that the croupier 
had in front of him. I wondered why you said 
always ‘ Payez.’ ” 

She looked at him sympathetically, with soft 


eyes. 

“ Did you play long after I left*?’’ 

She was glad to detain him, and talk about 
baccarat. 

“Yes! Very long’; they did not want me to 
get up. I played until three ! " 

“ Ah ; but that was a long time. And y,ou lost 
all the time ? '/ , 

“ Yes, ail the time. But it is of no conse- 
quence." 

“ I should not like to win always." 

“No ? But Madame will always be winning !” 

Her blushes came so readily. 

“But it must make one feel uncomfortable to 
win always 1 ” she persis<£d. She ignored the 
compliment. 
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“ Vous pouvez risquer ccla, ^tadame,” he said 
again. , . 

He held the leather ^doors open for her. She 
had not meant to play baccarat again tfiis after- 
noon. She liuiig back a litKe ; but, as he waited 
expectantly, she passed through with him, for it 
was dull alone. 

*' Perhaps I have forgotten how to play. Yester- 
day the Baron d’Avril was helping me ; but to-day 
I have not seen him,” she said, perhaps a trifle 
coquettislily. 

“You have known Monsieur le Baron a long 
time ? ” 

Monsieur Diderot was quite anxious for the 
answer. Julie pj/^.zled liim a little ; she presented * 
a type that war new to him, with her French 
piquancy, her English shyness, her readiness to 
talk, her unreadiness at compliments. He also 
knew that the Baron d’Avril ,was not a man of 
gallantry ; it was part of Monsieur Diderot’s 
method* td’ know everything about the frequenters 
of gambling-rooms. Julie explained immediately 
her short .iccidental acquaintance with the Baron, 
her drive with the Bertrands, and that the Bert- 
rands had known her father. 

Of course Monsieur Diderot had also known, 
the Baron. He was quite ‘startled to hear that 
this was his daughter ! Of all the people who had 
claimed acquaintance with that dead gambler, it 
was indeed Monsieur Diderot who could do so 
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with most truth... All through the last days of her 
father’s fight with chance, at Boulogne, and, later 
on, at Aix, Leon Diderot Jliad watched him, noted 
his decadence, been respoijsiby, in fact, for 
that very incident, 'now recalled perhaps with 
some compunction, which had closed both Casinos 
to the Baron, and driven the poor old ruined 
gamester to Southampton and the good offices of 
John Courtney. 

' So this was Jules Courvoisier’s daughter ! To 
think of that old rastaquerc with a daughter like 
this ! His interest in her was accentuated, not 
diminished by the Ijnowledge. » Dreams, for even 
Leon Diderot could dreatn, became tangible when 
he looked upon the daughter \f the Baron de ' 
Courvoisier, and thought of thaJr salon, or club, 
which he would open one day in Paris, where all 
the joticiirs from Ei^gland and from Italy, as well 
as from Belgium, would come to play. A central 
figure, with just Julie's grace and beauty and 
bloom, should preside over the establisiiment, and 
add her attraction./ to that of the green cloth. 

Pouf ! and the dream was gone. 

They were in the ccrcle. And here wei'e all the 
faces of yesterday, eager for his coming, tired of 
•the small banks, the petty stakes, the tedious 
chemin de fer. Quite ’a little murmur greeted his 
appearance. 

“ They want to play high ! Hein ! " he said to 
Julie, smiling that hard smile that was with the 


D 
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lips only. “ And you, you will sit by my side, and 
bring me your luck, perhaps ? ” 

''Oh 1 otdfje I’cspere. You must not lose again 
to-day. How vill you make them know^that you 
will do what they want ? ” 

It was not difficult. The croupier, sitting idly 
at the table, waiting to see if they would have a 
chemin de per, caught Monsieur Diderot's eye. 
What he signalled, or said, was imperc^;ptible to 
Julie. But every chair seemed to fill at once, and 
behind every chair already there were people. 

" Dix mille francs cn banque. line fois, deux 
fois, la banque est cdjngec a dix mille francs /" 

Her companion had taken again his seat of last 
night, but he dici^hot forget to place Julie at his 
side, to order '< un petit banc pour Madame," to 
call for the changeur, and see that she had 
counters with which to stake, Leon Diderot 
could play two games at once, more, if necessary. 
As for J ulie, all her outlook had been provincialised 
and dulled in the years of her marriage, but 
heredity is stronger than circumstance. And here 
soon, extraordinarily soon, she found herself at 
home. 

A courtesan at the back of her began to play a 
systeme; a man at the other side explained its 
simplicity to Julie. 

" Puis-je avoir une carte semblabte ? ” she asked, 
"Why, certainly.” 

He was a nomad, who had travelled in America, 
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He asked for a card for her, spaced it out, and 
lent her his pencil. It was** even .nore interesting 
to play baccarat when ^ne had A pencil and a 
card, and made dots, now in tvps and now in 
threes, and drew Tines, and found that there 
were times when you must push double, and 
even treble stakes over the line, times when you 
must not even put one. But at those times 
she would put a white counter ; for it seemed a 

* pity to do nothing. And if it came a nine or an 
eight to the table when she had put on that un- 
licensed white counter, she exclaimed that she 
had been right. For it was absurd of one when 
playing baccarat not to stake all 1 

At first the nomad tried argimient ; but in the 
end he admired hfer complexion, and fathomed 
her intelligence. Then he played his own game, 
and let her play hers without comment. 

Dives-Cabourg ;s not like Monte Carlo, or even 
Ostend. Everything there is on a smalj, a limited, 
scale. The players, meeting every day, *twice a 
day, for a whole n'onth (it is a short-season place, 
and August its only harvest), are as a little family 
party. Everybody knows everybody and is in- 
terested in the others' fortunes. Julie was pointed 

• out as the lady who held the cards last evening, 
when there was a pass of eleven against the 
bank 1 

► When the croupier shovelled the cards over to 
her this afternoon, the “ a Madame la main " was 
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followed by every one increasing his or her stake. 
She felt quite proud when she noticed it, and was 
anxious to justify their f?.ith in her, for their sakes, 
more than for ’j^er own. 

At first she was again fortunate. But the big 
run of this afternoon was against the punters. 
Julie, w'ith her newly learned system to guide her, 
kept on doubling and re-doubling her stake. At 
first, too, she was almost pleased when " ce panvre 
Monsieur Diderot” had a little luck, for she realised,' 
now, that whatever the croupier shovelled in was 
for him. But ii la banqiie” “ Imit a la baiiqne,” 

" nciif a la %anqud," even with her .sympathy for 
Monsieur Diderotj/began to fall on her ears with an 
unpleasant souncq as her -first five louis were swept 
away, and then 'another five, 'and very quickly all 
that she had gained the previous evening. 

When she had nothing lo'^t in her purse, she 
hesitated, and was about to get up. But Monsieur 
Diderot, wjlio had eyes apparently on both sides 
nf his head, paused in his quiet dealing to ask her 
why she should leave so soon ? When she ex- 
plained, somewhat shyly, that she had no more 
money with her, he told her that did not matter. 
He begged her to remain where she was until the 
“ /in lie la iaillc.” She was glad to remain. She 
thought he was very kind to regard her. 

When the cards were being reshuffled, Diderot 
called the chef des jeux, and gave him a word of- 
instruction. Then some one at the back of her 
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asked Julie, in Her ear, how much he should bring 
her ? Shortly, and always qijietly. Monsieur 
Diderot explained to hcr^ whilst ha waited for the 
cards, fliat she could have \vhatyver she wanted 
from the Caissc. Slfe could pay it that evening, or 
to-morrow ; it was wrong to leave off playing just 
now, without giving herself a chance of recouping 
her losses. Monsieur Diderot said to her : 

“You* will win it all back, if there is a pass 
against the bank.” 

And, sure enough, the bank lost steadily for live 
successive deals. 

When they left qff that afternoon she was able 
to reimburse the Caissc, she l^ad even recovered 
something of her earlier .losses J, 

There was fine yoil for the vitus of gaming in 
Julie’s veins, although it was not all at once that 
the worst of the feyer showed itself. She would 
have left off playijig, perhaps, after the fright she 
had had that afternoon, when she had lost all she 
had with her, and had been induced td bnn ow 
from the Caissc. *She told Monsieur Diderot, as 
he walked back with her to the hotel, that she 
should play no more, and he did not combat her 
decision. 

After dinner, however, he met her, by chance, on 
her way to her owif room, and asked her, since 
she had decided not to play again that evening^ 
whether she would not hike a turn with him on 
the front ? It had been a hot day, but now the air 
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was beautiful, surely it was too early for her to 
retire, she would not, be able to sleep 1 She 
hesitated. Bui^indecd, it would be absurd to go to 
bed at nine o'clock in the evening, when you were 
taking a holiday) after nine years, in your own 
country. M. Diderot had been kind to her this 
afternoon, and it was through him she had won 
back all her money. He had lost his own, poor 
man ! And he, too, was alone in Cabohrg ; he 
told her so when she hesitated. 

She bade him wait whilst she fetched a wrap ; 
it is possible that she told Marie not to sit up for 
her, as she could nof. be sure what time she would 
come in from her walk ! She was quite femininely 
disingenuous witl^ hers.elf ! It was not that 
Monsieur Diderot attracted her, but the adven- 
ture did. She ran down quite quickly to join 
him. 

There were hundreds of people walking, up and 
down, in fi'ont of the brilliantly lighted hotels, so 
many that they jostled against Monsieur Diderot 
and Julie. A band of NeapoKtan 'singers was 
entertaining the crowd, and making the throng 
so great in just that one place. It was unpleasant 
to be so surrounded. 

They walked on a little, away from the lights 
and the people, to where, almost alone, they 
leaned against the low stone parapet, and saw the 
sea and wet sand glisten in the moonlight. 
Vaguely now from the distance the soft summer 
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wind wafted to’ them the dim tinkle of the 
mandolines. * , 

Lion Diderot could no^ talk senti/hent, perhaps 
if he had*talked sentiment she ^woum have thought 
of her John. But eveii*Diderot could feel something 
of the charm of their comparative isolation. He 
had not had many tetc-a-tclcs with ladies. His 
tepid blood warmed a little, and, characteristically, 
he began ^o talk of baccarat. I Ic told Julie stories 
•of banks that had been broken, coups that had 
been made, extraordinary runs that had occurred. 

The moon and the sea and wet sands attuned 
him to romance, an,d it was th^ romance of gam- 
ing that he gave her. She dra'^k it in ; that little 
fever, already begun, was acute enough, even 
now, to make her thirsty. Why should it not be 
that she had indeed the lucky hand ? Her father 
had been always ui:|fortunate. Monsieur Diderot 
had told her, and, she had heard that too from 
Monsieur Bertrand and his lady, but it might be 
that she would win back all he had lost! John 
had taken hci* without dot. But her dot was here, 
at the gaming tables ! There it was her father had 
left it, it was from there she would gain it back, 
for John, and for their children. 

* Something of this she conveyed to Leon 
Diderot; not much :fbout John or the children, 
but about her feeling that she would gain back all 
Jier father had lost. Hd said it was possible, 
more than possible. He owned he had thought 
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it a great pity when she told him she would play 
no more, for if he were any judge, she was just 
one of the feva who had a natural instinct for it. 
Of course, th^e were chances for and” against 
•winning. It wal courage that was needed, always 
courage ; so that when the moment came, the 
inevitable moment of luck, the gambler should 
stake everything, without hesitation or fear, seiz- 
ing with both hands the golden opportudity. 

It appeared to Monsieur Diderot that julie had • 
just the sort of courage needed. 

Much more of the same kind did he tell Julie as 
they found >thcir \Yay back to the Casino, much 
more to which slyi listened with deep interest. 

* It was all so n^w ; and yet it seemed all so 
familiar. • " 

The music had ceased, the crowd on the 
esplanade had dispersed. Only outside the doors 
of the ccrcle stood a little string of fiacres and 
automobiles, telling that the gamblers had assem- 
bled, or were assembling, waiting for the leviathan 
who would make a large banki for 'them. They 
made room for him as, with julie still by his side, 
he passed through the doors, from the quiet of the 
moon to the glare of the lamps, and the heat, and 
the green-marked table. 

This evening again the bank won ; but Julie 
borrowed from the Caissc with smaller misgiving. 
Her heart fell a little \Vhen the twenty-five louis 
melted away so quickly. The second twenty-five, 
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although she husbanded them, and played more 
carefully, and gradually diminished her stakes, 
were half gone before the play c'lded. Long 
before tffat moment Julie had ^become completely 
inoculated. Not evt^i her father c/ould have been 
more eager than she, counting and staking, and 
waiting for a pass. All the sparkling of her 
pretty eyes, all the smiling of her pretty mouth, 
even the tiimples, seemed changed and hardened 
*by her absorption. Her fluctuating fortunes 
made the hours short in that crowded room, 
which was close and hot with the panting breath 
of greed, its air was infectious, breathed again 
and again, it was poisonous, lulie had red spots 
on either cheek, the smgill hands changed their ' 
form, now they only knew how t» hold, to clutch, 
and to swoop. The hours seemed to fly. 

It was past two when she got to bed that night, 
to lie awake witlj beating heart and confused 
brain, trying to discover how it was that the system 
she had learnt had failed, to recall wheie it was 
that she had Aiade»mistakes, calculating again and 
again how much she had lost, how she could 
arrange to pay the amount, and still have sufficient 
for her hotel bill, resolving desperately that if to- 
•morrow she could only get her money back, only 
leave off as she had bVgun, she would never, never 
play again. 

^ She had begun to hate Monsieur Diderot. She 
wished he had not spoken to her in the Casino. 
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She wished she had not walked with him on the 
esplanade. He had made her play, he had won 
all her mone^ His sallow face and black eyes 
rose before her «n the darkness. Yes, she' felt, she 
knew, she hated him. She would not speak to him 
again. 

But she could not go into the rooms alone, and 
she must make one more effort to recoup herself ; 
for all her money was gone. It was John's' money ; 
it was left with her, so that she might pay her bill.' 
She must, she must get John’s money back. 

Monsieur Diderot knew the secret of how to 
win ; all those stQf. ies he had told her were of 
people who won fortunes. In a few hours she 
would see him. ^ After all, it was necessary that 
she should speak to him again. She would make 
him tell her, she had not asked him questions 
enough, as to what they had done, on what systems 
they had played, those people who had made 
fortunes. Her head ached, and she could not 
sleep, and 'always she heard the voices of the 
croupiers, " Hnil ii la hanqucf la banque gagiie. 
Faiics vos jctix. Nett/ a la baiiqiie.” And always 
she saw before her fevered eyes the threes and 
fours of the punters, the eights and the nines of 
the bank. They grew dimmer, and more con- 
fused, phantasmagoria thab came and went as 
she drifted into uneasy slumber. 

She was suddenly •aroused by real voices. 
Through the thin partition she heard them dis- 
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tinctly, words and movement and laughter. 
Presently she tingled and blushed all by herself 
in the darkness, and shut, her ears and shrank 
under the bedclothes ; and tried to pretend she 
had not heard. 

This Grand Hotel de Cabourg with its thin walls 
was no place for John Courtney’s wife, who was 
still a young woman and alone here. She was 
alone butifor the children, who went to bed so 
e*irly, and were not suflicient companions for her. 
John blamed himself bitterly, later, when he knew 
everything, when he understood what he had done. 
Julie had heard nothyig, seen nothing. Since she 
had been grown up, all the world of weakness and 
temptation, of wickedness and unclean things, 
had been hidden from* her. But at^ Dives-Cabourg 
they were all around, for every one to see. 

She changed her rcjpm in the morning, the airy 
front room that John had selected for her. The 
manager of this French seaside hotel did not. 
quite understand her confused explanation, did, 
not quite realfte o^ what she was complaining. 
Madame played baccarat, sat up in the rooms until 
two in the morning, and Madame wanted to change 
her room because she heard people talking, because 
she could not go to sleep ! She got red when she 
was trying to tell him,*but she told him nothing 
except that she had heard voices, and that she 
^^^nted to change her roon^s. He shrugged his 
shoulders, he did not understand. But of course 
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he wished to please all his clients ; it was easy to 
find her different quarters. 

She won l\j‘gely the clay she changed her room ; 
won all she had lo,st and more besides, ‘dnd could 
have kept her ^ows, the profnises she had made to 
herself. 

But, if the change of room had brought her 
luck, how stupid, she thought, how wrong, not to 
take advantage of it ! * 

Monsieur Diderot became less uncongenial to 
her, even necessary as a companion, when, in the 
morning on the in the evenings on the 

esplanade,’going/to and from the rooms, he en- 
couraged or condoled with her, talked of her good 
or ill-fortune, , counseled her always with the 
counsel she w^^ied to hear. > 



CHAPTER V 


By the tiiiiu the Baron d'Avril returned toCabourg, 
?ree, as far as Madame la Baronnewas concerned, 
to pursue his good fortune, either witli the little 
An^laisCj as they still persisted in calling her, or 
at the green cloth,, Julie Courtney had become 

confirmed gambler. She always vowed she 
would never play again,., if once she recouped 
herself, if once the* money johif liad given her 
was safe. She always thought, when she was 
winning, that it was a pity to leave oil when the 
luck had turned, that now (jenie's dot was coming 
to her, besides all of her patrimony which her 
father had lost. She was dillerent in ho one^ 
way from any other incurable with the same 
disease. 

Instead of the simple life she had led when she 
first came to Cabourg ; tlie early cafe with the 
children, the long morning with them on the 
sands, bathing as the tide served, helping to build 
sand castles, chattering to them over her needle- 
vjovk ; she rose late, after her fevered nights, came 
down only in time for the twelve o c\odk dejeuner y 
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slept in the early afternoon, and 'watched the clock 
impatiently until she- could play again. 

By the t^ne the Baron d’Avril returned to 
Cabourg, she seemed one with the advertisement 
agents, and painted ladies, tfve Barons, the simple 
Messieurs with red ribbons, and red rosettes, and 
red and white buttons, whose unanimous idea of 
a seaside holiday was to sit in an ovei*-crowded, 
badly-ventilated room, making calculations on 
little pieces of paper, staking their louis or five*- 
louis pieces against the irresistible bank. 

For it was a fact that the bank had become 
irresistiblei 

It was no wonder that Julie had now no pretty 
coquetries or smiles for the Baron d'Avril, She 
had lost all thetnoney she had won, all the money 
she had brought with her, all the money John had 
given her for the hotel bill, and sheowed a thousand 
francs at the Caisse! If it had not been for the 
encouragement, for the kindness, for the unre- 
mitting attentions of Monsieur Diderot she would 
have been hopeless, distracted ! But always he 
had an argument, a suggestion, that brought back 
hope. 

All the time that Julie did not spend at the 
tables was spent in his company. The Baron did 
not find that his interest in her survived very 
vividly when he took his se.it at the table on the 
Saturday afternoon of his return. Some one ha^ 
chaffed him at having been "cut out,” and, of 
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course, that had annoyed him. Being a French- 
man, he had not explained that he h^d had nothing 
from J.ulie of which he cpuld be deprived. But 
his amour propre resented tjjat she no longer 
responded to his glances. He wasready to believe 
everything he heard. She had accepted the 
attentions of the Belgian, she did not command 
his respect. 

Something of her beauty w;is gone, it seemed. 
She was haggard from want of sleep, the lints of 
her complexion had yellowed a little. The fever 
had grown acute, her restless fingers played con- 
stantly with the counters, her eager ey-es followed, 
the cards. It had become eti-,]uetle to leave to 
her the seat at the right hand of the banker. She 
spoke to him now and again as she exclaimed 
against the luck. 

The bank had becqme irresistible. 

The Baron heajrd all around him stories of 
phenomenal runs, stories of the amounts the 
bank had won, stories of colossal losses. I'he 
sums mentioned, appalling for Cabourg, where 
respectable Parisian bourgeois had hitherto ven- 
tured only their hundred francs or so, were not 
so large in the ears of the Baron d'Avril, who was 
accustomed to play at Trouvillc and Monte Carlo. 
Only their persistency made them remarkable. It 
seemed that no one had won 1 The two thousand 
f fanes that the Baron d’Avril had taken away 
with him a week ago was the only amount, it 
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appeared, that could be traced against the 
bank. 

Of course, there was»and had been, grumbling, 
whispered comments, doubts. And always there 
was a crowd joround the table, punting now in 
louis, now in notes of a hundred, five hundred, a 
thousand francs, amid murmurs and muttered 
exclamations. 

On the afternoon of the Baron’s return, how- 
ever, there came a change. There were more 
people than ever in the rooms, for rumours 
of high play had brought in visitors from Beuze- 
ville, and Villers, '^rom Dives, and even from Caen 
and Honfleur. There had been racing at Deau- 
ville earlier in the week, and on the following day 
the Grand I'lix dc Tronvillc” was to be run. 
Every room in the hotel was full. 

Leon Diderot had strongly urged Julie to make 
a bold bid for fortune that afternoon, to go for a 
coup. The Baron d’Avril, who watched her in the 
intervals of his own game, notwithstanding his 
abated interest in her, saw that her cheeks were 
flushed, and that she was playing recklessly. Also 
that the banker once said a quiet word to her, to 
which she replied impatiently. 

There was money to be won that afternoon, it 
was not a thousand-francs crowd that was throng- 
ing the tables, but small punters were there, who 
staked their louis and left them on, and withdre'v 
after a pass of three, and were altogether careful 
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an^ experienced. The bank lost steadily. The 
Barb^n Ad'vril added to his winniiTgy, was good- 
humouVe^, and even mado little jokes across the 
table. Only Julie, by^sonie petsistent misfortune, 
staking at the wrong time, di/ninishing the num- 
ber of counters when she should have increased 
them, playing for the coup inopportunely, had 
not succe^ed in benefiting by the bank's losses. 

In truth, poor Julie had lost her courage. 

* Her gathering difficulties and growing unhap- 
piness were complicated by the correspondence 
with John. She had, unfortunately, written him 
very fully about hef first eveiling’s experiment 
binder the guidance of the Baron d’Avril. He 
had replied immediatdy anc^ peremptorily^ 
desiring her not to play again, nor to go into the 
rooms. He did not remind her of her f.atlier’s 
career, he loved her'too much for that, but he 
told her he absolutely disapproved of her playing 
cards at a public table, and that she must n^ver do 
so again. But,threg or four days had intervened* 
between her letter and his reply to it, and in those 
three or four days, as we know, she had lost all 
her money, she was already in debt, and her 
mode of life at Cabourg had become habitual. 
The fever had sapped Jier morality ; she was no 
longer the good obedient wife, the confiding 
Julie, of her first letter. , 

•If she could get her money back, she would 
not play again. Then he would not know, he 

E 
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need never know ; that she had disobeyed him ; 
this was what ishe thought when she read what 
John had written. She. would not distres* him 
by telling him; thr.t was how she solaced her 
conscience. Tl’iere was no* further mention of 

4 

baccarat in her letter, and John, who was not 
suspicious by nature, not a gambler, and was for- 
getful or oblivious of French seaside custom, was 
satisfied with the short account he got of fHa on 
the sands, and children’s dances in the Casinc, 
and fireworks in the evenings. 

Her disingenuousness reacted on her character, 
and made her aLvays more, and more reckless. 
Always, she told hSrself, she would not play after 
to-day. But the day when she did not play had 
not yet come ! ' And now the sixty pounds John 
had given her for the three weeks' bills were all 
gone, and she had had for*y pounds from the 
Caisse, and that very morning rhe had heard from 
John that, as Mr. Jarvis was going away on 
, Sunday, he would take the night boat for Havre, 
and on Monday afternoon, or evening at latest, 
he would be with her in Cabourg ! 

No wonder she looked drawn, haggard, and 
unhappy, and had no smiles nor pretty coquetries 
with which to greet the return of the Baron. 

A certain measure of reticence, a certain guard. 
Monsieur Diderot had put upon himself. This 
was for him the very woman to preside over that 
establishment which already the season in Cabourg 
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was making possible. It was true he was playing 
fojr. the association, and that Monsieur Bertrand 
and' ♦he management had their uiferest in the 
play. B«t it had been a |ood season so far, and 
with so many peopU in Cabour^ it promised to 
finish even better. The pretty little woman would 
have to learn to play with discretion, and she 
must avoid the late hours that spoilt her com- 
plexion, Wie excitement that shook her nerves. 
U was the Aphrodite of the morning bathe he 
wanted for his rooms, which the Cabourg season, 
and perhaps a good finish in September at Ostend, 
would make possible that winter in P^ris. 

He knew a little o*f her position. It was made 
•clearer to him presently. 

dinez pas scule ce soir,” lie said to Julie, 
when they w’ere out of the rooms. 

They always went the longest way back to the 
hotel, into the air and round by the sea front, 
instead of through the Casino. 

“ Do me the honour, for once, of JTiining my 
table. We will tal^ over things together. You 
ought to have won this afternoon, we must see 
what we can manage for this evening ; you must 
try a new system.” 

, Almost a sob escaped her. 

“ Mon mari vient lundi,je ne sais ce queje ferai / ” 

He was sorry it must be so soon. Of course 
Jhe season at Cabourg would not last long, but 
he had counted on another week. 
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"Oh, well, there is to-night, and twice to- 
morrow, andjW^o knows what will happen?",. 

" Mais — mais " 

Of course he knew she had no money with her 
and that she had borrowed as much as she could 
from the Caissc. , At his suggestion a hint had 
been given her that the Caissc balanced its books 
at the end of the week. 

" I haven’t enough with me to — to' play up 
properly. It is horrible to be cramped for capital. 
If it had not been for that, this afternoon, I should 
have won ; I know I should have won." 

He comwiseratod with her„ he was thoroughly 
sympathetic. He - said he had thought of a way 
out; he would, tell her at dinner. They only 
parted at the uoor of her room, his own was 
along the same corridor. 

Her toilette, that night again, suited her admir- 
ably. It was red, and the large hat formed a 
background against which her brown eyes and 
black hair took depth and picturesqueness. It 
threw colour into the pale olive ot her skin, and 
accentuated the soft crimson of her lips. Her 
English flush had vanished, but the reds in her 
hat reflected an artificial bloom. 

L6on Diderot, seated opposite to her, at the 
narrow table by the window that overlooked the 
sea, had once more that expression of satisfied 
coiinoisseurship. The charming figure was hardly 
revealed through the transparent lace of her high 
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corsage. But fie had seen its perfection that 
nacrning, again, in her wet bathin#^ dress. He 
was not quite so careful, quite so self-restrained, 
as usuaf. It was the first wieal they had had 
together. He persu.tded her to d«ink champagne, 
and the wine brought more colour into her cheeks. 
The Baron d’Avril might think she had gone off, 
but, to Monsieur Diderot, with a certain gleam 
in his hard eyes, and a moistening of his lips, 
iinding himself less calm than usual, she seemed 
wholly desirable and attractive. 

At first she was nervous and ill at ease ; she 
was not sure she ojight to ha^e dintfd with him. 
she looked constantly round tC/ see if people were 
loticing them, her convarsatton was constrained. 

But the tables next them were filled by family 
larties ; the Cabourg visitors are polyglot. There 
were some Spaniards with their children in bright- 
:oloured clothes, swarthy and torpid ; there were 
our Germans, talking at the top of t^ieir voices, 
lisputing with the waiters over pfennigs, Hiscuss*- 
ng dishes ; abd t?lere was an American jockey 
with a heavily scented cocolle. Nobody was 
observing Julie or her companion. And gradu- 
illy, as the unaccustomed wine ran through her 
?cins, she became, externally at least, the Julie of 
a fortnight ago, all pretty shyness and gesticula- 
tion, with innocent coquettish speech. 

Diderot filled her glass a^ain and again, he saw 
mat she dined well, he met her easier mood. 
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Presently they began to talk more and more 
freely. Hei« husband was coming on Monday 1 
Then, even if she had Vvon all her money back, if 
she need never tell him how she had spent her time, 
it would be, perhaps^ a little monotone. It would 
be triste in Cabourg, if at five o’clock every day 
she should/rtjVtf tine promenade with John ; if every 
evening at half-past nine, when the t'^bles were 
crowded and all the excitement and the play were 
going on, she and John should sit together in 
their room, or walk a little on the sea front, and 
at ten go quietly to bed 1 

It was at Diderot's instigation that all this, 

. which she had anticipated with such pleasure, 
appeared sudd^ily dull and banale, and mono- 
tonous. 

Madame was not born for that humdrum, 
stupide English life. Madame should be where 
there were always gaiety and life, people coming 
and g.oii>g, music, and fine toilettes 1 And 
•Madame ought to wear jewellery, she ought to 
have a string of pearls like Madame la Comtesse 
de Dossy, or rubies, rubies the colour, so exquisite, 
of Madame’s lips ! They did not pay compliments 
to married women in Southampton ; and certainly 
no one before had made Iqve to the wife of John 
Courtney, or told her that she was wasted on a 
phlegmatic English husband, that she was born 
for a life of gaiety, being so beautiful and charm- 
ing. Everything, she was now told, that wealth 
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could give, should be hers. She ought to reign, 
her beauty entitled her to be queen of a salon. 
It made her uncomfortable, this tafk/for of course 
there was no one but John whose admiration she 
wanted. But to-night, to-niglit, what was she to 
gamble with to-night ? She must get John’s 
money back. 

Perhaps asthe unaccustomed champagne flowed, 
did Julic»begin to see more vividly than her duty, 
pr her children, or her John, the dazzle of the 
picture Diderot was drawing for her, the life all 
pleasure, where one only dressed and played, 
and listened to music, where flie sky was always 
blue and the air wVs always ^clear, and a pretty 
woman — she had almost forgotten she was pretty, 
except when John qr her childreiwsaw her in a new 
dress — had the homage and the tributes of all men. 
In that gay world of which he told her, at places 
of which she had not even heard, she might play 
and play and play, and never remember that she 
had lost the money John had given* het for her 
hotel bill, and wa* in debt, . . . 

The dinner was not long, although they sal and 
sat, until the Germans, still disputing, had clamped 
their noisy way out of the sallc a manner ; until 
-the Spaniards, with sleepy courtesy, had bade 
their dignified “good evening ” to the obsequious 
inaitre d’ hotel; until even the band had departed, 
^and through gaps of empty tables one saw the per- 
spiring waiters standing about to cool themselves. 
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L6on Diderot had made up his mind. Her 
husband was coming on Monday, and she had 
lost all the ’ nioney he had given her for her 
hotel bills. Nothing had been paid 1 Moreover, 
she owed the Caisse nearly .two thousand francs, 
and she had in her - purse but three louis with 
which to win back all her losses, only three louis 
with which to play to-night, to-morrow, and again 
in the evening. Of course she was distracted, of 
course she could not sleep at night, of course she 
had looked this afternoon tired and haggard and 
unhappy. But, dining in company, and talking, 
and the wine, had done her good. He made her 
take a Benedictine with her coffee. Gradually 
she had confided everything to him, everything 
that he had giu^sed so welt before. It was the 
nature of this poor J ulie to be emotional, carried 
away by the moment, to live in each little hour, 
the little hours that should have been all sun- 
shine, 

Lion^tokl her, after they had had their coffee, 
when they stood for a few moments on the steps 
of the hotel, that she must not trouble about 
anything. He would not see her troubled. She 
should not borrow of the Caisse, not go mto the 
rooms without capital to play with. He would 
go upstairs with her, and bring her, to her room, 
a thousand francs. With that, she could play all 
the evening, she could, give herself the chance of 
winning. To-morrow ? Well, to-morrow must 
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take care of itself ! A chaqiie jour suffU sa peine. 
Slie might win a fortune with a tlio^isand francs, 
he had seen it done with five 1 

Presefitly they went upstjjiirs together, their 
rooms being on the»same corridpr. He told her 
that whilst she was putting on her gloves and 
adjusting her veil, he would get the money for 
her. 

Before^ she had done more than open her 
yrardrobe, before she had sought her hat, her 
veil, her evening wrap, she heard his knock at the 
door. 

She^was imprudent, but slje did, not realise 
she was being imprudent. had always been 
‘respectful, and she had^not found him less so'* 
during dinner to-night. And hoVr could she play 
without money ? When she had asked for more 
at the Caisse this afternoon they had hesitated, 
and made her blu^h furiously, and feel ashamed. 

She went to the door. 

He was standing outside, but the corridor was 
dark. He lufd a •pocket-book in his hand, he 
fumbled at the contents. 

“I have brought you the notes, but I cannot 
see . . 

• The quick “come in" was said without intention. 
He was in the room 'oefore she realised it. He 
closed the door behind him, but his manner was 
- ‘ifist the same, not familiaf at all, very quiet. If 
her heart was beating quickly, and the flush was 
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coming and going in her cheekis, it was the wine 
she had druiik, she knew it was the wine she had 
drunk, that made all he,r pulses suddenly throb. 

Notwithstanding? that Monsieur Diderot still 
examined his pocket-book 'lor the notes, he saw 
the distracting disorder of his lady's room. The 
pink peignoir hanging in the open wardrobe, with 
its silks and laces, the turned-down bed, the 
dainty nightgown laid out, the blue small slippers 
on the floor, the dressing-table with its silver 
brushes and mirrors. And over everything was 
that impalpable feminine perfume, made up of 
scent sachets and powder ^ind water sc/^eners, 
aromatic, dainty and intoxicating. 

His hands, those deft, and slender fingered, 
croupier’s hanus of his, trembled a little as he 
counted out to her the thin soft foreign notes. 

“ Un, deux, Irois,” he cour^jted up to ten. Then 
his eyes met hers. If she had ,not smiled, because 
she was nervous, with lips rather tremulous, with 
fi. little' trick of uplifted eyebrow, with the brown 
eyes half frightened, half amused,’if she had not, 
in fact, been Julie, un pen coquette au fond, and 
wanting to thank Monsieur Diderot, though her 
words came not easily, he might not have dared. 
But as it was ... 

Well I that one, that little, kiss he took could 
hurt no one. Julie was shocked, but she could not 
resent it, she could ptSsh him away, and hear het 
own heart beating, and be scarlet and angry and 
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nearly crying, feut she could not play without 
his notes ; they were still in his ha/ict 

And he apologised prgfusely. “Madame was 
so adorat)le, and in her own r®om — he was only a 
man ! He was a thousand times cecretful. Sec I 

• o 

he knelti he kissed her hand, he implored her 
pardon." 

, She would not have said she forgave him if 
she had not wanted to get rid of him, wanted 
kim to go from her room. It was absurd of him 
to be on his knees — he must get up, vite, vile ! 
he must go. Marie might be coming in, the 
chamfeCrniaid might knock. <>he \^as adorably 
shy and distressed, and yet, ht thought, not cold. 

When he had risen again to his feet, when he 
gave her the notes, he grew bolder. 

Ah ! but Madame would not send him away at 
once, that moment ? She could not be so cruel ! 

She did not want to kiss him, although her 
heart was beating so fast, and her cheeks were so 
flushed, and she was grateful to him for the money, 
for the means to play again. The scene, the little 
drama of his kneeling, of his imploring, amid the 
disorder of the room, was all one with the wine and 
the excitement. And perhaps Julie found some- 
thing not unpleasant in the excitement, whilst the 
wine was still warm in her veins.. When, this time 
with more deliberation, more lingeringly, his arms 
^vere about her, and his lips found hers, she grew 
suddenly quiescent, following the thrill, the sudden 
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heat, the emotion that was so new to her. How 
strange of him to kiss her like that, how wrohg. 
She had been married to an Englishman. L6on 
found the way to surprise her. . . . 

That the valet de chambrc forgot to knock, that 
he came into the room as he always came at this 
time in the evening, to tidy it, after Madame had 
gone downstairs, was a thousand times unfortu- 
nate. It was worse than unfortunate, it waS terrible, 
that the Baron d'Avril happened to be passing 
through the corridor at the moment the door 
opened. Her own confusion, and Leon Diderot’s 
self-possession, were equally abominable. rT<ion's 
shrug, his regrets, his douceur to the valet when 
he made his smiling, compromising explanation, 
were all separatv- outrages. 

She remained alone in her room a little while 
when he had gone out, trying to recover herself, 
her calm, her reasoning power. She had done 
no harm, why, then, should she be so agitated, so 
excited ’? 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the events of 
that evening, and of the play ; it were cruel to 
dwell upon them. She could not stay alone in 
her room, it was full of that new experience, of 
the open door, and the face of the Baron d'Avril, 
of the expression of the vatet de chambrc, of . . . 
of her own thoughts. 

She would go dowiY, she would play just that 
once more. To-night she w'as sure she would 
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win. Then she* would give Monsieur Diderot 
back his thousand francs, and she wduld pay the 
Caissc, and perhaps, perjiaps, there would be 
John’s money, too. She would never play again. 
To-morrow she wouTd go to cljurch with her 
children, to the Protestant church at Beuzeville. 
On Monday John would be here! lie would 
like to hear she had been at the Protestant church 
with the cTiildren. 

* In the gambling room, the Baron’s ironical 
greeting, the smiles she saw, or imagined, on the 
faces of the women, the curiosity or interest in 
Monsk«r Bertrand’sj glances, aa he gossiped with 
Jlhe Baron, and anon looked* in her direction, 
rasped her quivering nerves, and made it impos- 
sible for her to concentrate her mYhd on the play. 
She was ashamed, yes, it was shame that sent 
quiver after quiver through her, that made her 
hide her downcast eyes, and feel that every one in 
all that room was looking at her, was^ staring at 
her, \vas seeing Leon Diderot as he had stbod uj-^ 
with her in her rooTn, and given her that strange 
kiss. 

He had kept her usual place for her beside him. 
In some quiet way, almost without speech, he 
c’onveyed his sympathy, his understanding. Her 
footstool was there, her card and pencil were 
there ; there was a little pile of counters in front 
CU her. 

“ Cest unc intermittence" he said, “ I told the 
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changetir you would want counters ready. We 
have played j)nly one round.” 

With fingers that trembled she tried to take 
up the thread of the game, to mark her card, and 
stake her louis. 

This was the last, ihe very last time she would 
ever play I On Monday John would be here, she 
would make him take her away from this horrible 
Cabourg, these men that smiled and jhrugged, 
these women that stared, back to dear South- 
ampton, her little house, her quiet friends, her life 
so still and orderly. 

But if she could get back all her money^^if she 
could pay back the Caisse, and Monsieur Diderot, 
and everybody, how much easier it would be to 
meet John, to 1: dl him everything, to be as she 
had been ten days ago. Ten days I it was a cycle, 
an age 1 

She was winning, not largely, but winning 
nevertheless. Her louis came back to her again 
and again. It was an intcrmittcncc, well marked, 
^he had learnt a little of the g'^me, and now took 
only alternate chances. Soon, very soon, she for- 
got everything and everybody, in the absorption 
of her calculations. It was really a remarkable 
series, just such a run that fell in with the system 
she had acquired. Her pile of counters grew 
steadily larger and larger. It seemed a pity to 
play in louis when the game was so set, so certain. 
She began to punt in notes. In four deals she 
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had won cinq cetfl francs ! Her heart beat high, 
her hopefulness returned. She had ijio memory, 
or thought, of anything but the cards. How soon 
it was tht end of the Uitlle How slowly the 
croupier shuffled 1 She could hardly restrain 
herself from crying out, “Ceta cst assez, surement 
cesi asset!” as the six new packs were opened, 
and shuffled, and reshuffled. 

At fast it^vas done, the redcard w.as handed to her 
politely for the cut. Her fingers trembled as she 
inserted it. Now they were all stacked before 
Monsieur Diderot, he h.ad patted them down into 
easy pc^^^ition for him, and the new deaj began. 

But the intermit fence, the regularity, all that 
had made the “ system " play so well, were at an 
end ! Two wins for, the punt, oiKf for the bank, 
three for the punt, seven for the bank ! Who 
could play such a scries ? And she was playing 
in notes, going for a coup. 

But the coup ! — the coup eluded her. Again and 
again she tried for it, and doubled, and losUagain, 
and then won, and uicreased the stake ; and saw* 
the whole swept away ! The system was absurd, 
infamous. She discarded it, and decided to play 
by inspiration. It came to her that Monsieur 
Diderot had told her gambling was an inspira- 
tion ! But, unfortunately, her inspiration was as 
faulty as the system. Whenever she increased her 
w stake, that was the time “ S^euf a la banque " or 
“ Huit a la banque " was called in that madden- 
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ingly monotonous way by the croupier. What 
an atrociou? accent he had too, the man could 
not be a Frenchman at all ! If, for once, she did 
not stake, or staked little, whether it was a six or 
a hve at which the player stopped, it did not 
matter, the bank was baccarat, and L6on 
Diderot’s quiet ‘*Payez" brought her back only 
a miserable counter or so. 

She lost her self-control. Recklessly now she 
shoved her money over the line. The bank won 
and lost, but always Julie lost ; or so it seemed to 
her. There was a run of three for the table, of 
seven for tire banh, it was agajn : 

" Dernier coup. II y a six cartes a la coupe. Qui 
ponte accepte" sang out the croupier, in his 
monotonous chant. In a half mad moment she 
put all that was in front of her over the line 
. . . there was a sickening moment of suspense. 
“ A la banque, huit a la banquo, la banque gagne." 

It was all over. 

She iJtaggered up from her chair, it grated on 
the floor as she pushed it away, and everybody 
looked up. Madame a de la guigne,” said the 
changeur sympathetically. Already some one had 
slipped into the place she had left vacant. But 
there was a pause in the play ; she had not heard 
what Monsieur had said, but there was another 
sound of the scraping of a chair on the wooden 
floor. 

“La banque est aux encheres. Qui veut la 
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banque. Cinq louis a la banqite, dix louts a la 
banque, quinze louis a la banque. ,Ui\e fois, deux 
fois. La banque est adjugee^a quinze louis.” 

The higli play was over, at lerist for the moment. 
Monsieur Diderot hacT had enough, he was tired 
of it, he relinquished his seat. 

Julie was not quite steady on her feet, the lamps 
seemed to be swaying and growing dim. She was 
glad to fincl Diderot by her side. The gambling 
roi)m had grown fuller and fuller as the evening 
had worn on, and first the audience from the 
theatre, and then the dancers from the Casino, had 
joined tJifcir parties in ihe cercle. She hatl to thread 
Ijer way through the crowd. Th'ere were many to 
note her going. But only those few who were 
seated at the table, who had, as it were, watched the 
drama from its inception, shrugged their shoulders, 
or smiled their knowing smiles, when the banker 
followed her from tke room. 

To the many visitors at Dives-Cabourg, intrigue 
and easy commerce were familiar sights. They • 
knew nothing of JoBn, or the children; to them 
there was nothing tragic in the situation. 

She was not feeling well, it was the moment 
of reaction from the excitement, from the cham- 
paj^ne, from the play. As soon as she was in the 
air her faintness wore off, but she grew hysterical, 
she cried. When she found herself on one of 
'th* seats overlooking the sea, she was glad of 
the support of an encircling arm. When she 

F 
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recovered herself a little, she asked Diderot why 
he had left otf playing. She thanked him for his 
attentions, and said she was “ all right now," he 
must go back. 

“ I have had enough. I am tired of it for to- 
night, and you, too, you are over-tired. They 
keep the rooms too hot, too close, and all those 
people in there to-night made the atmosphere 
impossible. When you are better, well enough 
to move, I suggest a little sapper together, a sand- 
wich, a glass of wine, otherwise you will not sleep. 
Pouf! One was asphy.xiated in there ; my mouth 
is quite dry." 

When she had further recovered, when her 
head grew clearer, aud she saw the moon, and 
the dark heave of the waves, she could not put 
away thought. Maddeningly it pressed upon her, 
she felt sick with it, sick s.s when she was in that 
awful steamer. How happ) she was then, when 
she thought she was so miserable, and how good 
John had been, how tender ! 

She had gambled, gambled away all her money, 
and his, and the children’s. How could she ever 
face him ? And before her was the dreadful 
night, when she would lie awake and think of 
everything, and the darkness would be full of 
vague terrors, and she would hear voices, and the 
creaking of doors, and there would be nothing for 
her but thought, awful thought and wakefulness i 

Of course she was glad to put off the commence- 
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iiiient of that miserable night she foresaw. She 
went with him to the salle a manger. ' The sand- 
wiches were dry and tastel,ess, but the champagne 
was colcf and sparkling, and* welcome to her 
parched tongue. Why had she boen afraid of it ? 
Now she drank and drank again^ she was extra- 
ordinarily thirsty. It was kind, it was charmant, of 
Monsieur Diderot to have given up his play for 
her. The money was nothing, he said, a baga~ 
idle, she could have more. What was money 
when a pretty woman was concerned. She, too, 
began to think it was not of so much importance, 
she was'^exaggerating its impoi<ance.* Now that 
,she was recovering her spirits, she must tell 
Monsieur Diderot that ske was grateful to him, 
that he was being a ^ood friend to her ; she felt 
better, well, happy again. He had been so kind, 
he must not bore hiiiuself with her I She began 
to talk, and laugh, and show her dimples and her 
pretty teeth. She was not quite sure; what she 
was saying, but she knew she was being amusingj 
for both of them were laughing nearly all the time. 

It was quite a merry supper, but the room 
went up and down when she tried to cross it 
when she must go upstairs. She did not know 
wliy the room went round, why her head was so 
strange. But it was very amusing, she laughed 
about it as he gave her his arm, assisted her. 
Their rooms were in the same corridor, he 
assured her it was no trouble. 



CHAPTER VI 

The next clay, although she rose late, and her 
head ached fearfully, and she felt ill, desperately, 
miserably ill, with her fevered tongue and cracked 
lips, and some horrible, horrible memory that she 
could not put away from her, some nightmare 
that she dared not, could not, face, she yet would 
keep her promise to go to church with the 
children. 

They came to her whilst she was still in bed. 
She made them clamber up^ and lie on either side 
of her. She clasped them c*lose ; it could not, 
could not be, that what she remembered was 
»true, dr that dear little face of Eugenie, with its 
ciuaint marked eyebrows and eager mobility, 
would not be snuggling up to her and telling her 
she was a dear, sweet, {)retty Mumsey in her 
nightgown, and Genie would be just like her 
when she was grown up/' 

It could not be true, of that little Jack on the 
other side, with his funny lisp, and straight hair, 
and eyes that were so like John's, would not Te 
lying by her, kicking his feet on the counterpane. 
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'.'.nd tcllini:' her he* did not want to go to church ; 
he wanted to go on the “ thands,"^an*d play with 
his spade and bucket. Nothing could be true, 
except thal her children loved her, and she loved 
them, and would ncvet, never be ^separated from 
them. There was a sob in her voice as she 
strained them to her, and made them tell her they 
loved her. 

It was *casy enough to extract sentiment 
frojn Eugenic, who liked playing at being 
"Mumsey’s dolly,” was fond of being kissed 
and petted and loved, and was generous with her 
kisses anti cuddling .and soft lips iit response. 
But it was difficult with Jack, who had lost his 
baby ways with his two frcMit teeth, and soon was 
tired o? the bed, aixl wriggled away from his 
Mumsey, and stamped about the room, pretending 
he was a soldier, makit^ a musket of her umbrella, 
and a sombrero of her best hat. 

Yet it was all simple and normal, and served to 
reassure and comfort her, whilst Marie brought 
her coffee, and s*et ab?)ut putting out her things. 

It was too late to get to Houlgate in time for 
the service, Marie said. The tram-car went at 
ten minutes to eleven, and already it was half- 
past ten. Well, then. Jack should go on the 
sands as he wished, ft was no use trying to 
bring English habits with them to the French 
•seaside. And she would go on the sands with 
them, or, at least, join them there as soon as she 
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was dressed. She would get up, and be with 
them by the time Jack had built her a sand chair 
to sit in. 

She hated getting out of bed. She hated facing 
the day and her thoughts. She could not push 
that nightmare she had had wholly away from her. 
There was a knock at the door whilst she was 
dressing, and her heart almost stopped in its beat- 
ing. She was doing her hair at tlie moment, and 
the face she saw in the glass was a pale, frightened 
face with ashen lips ; her cold hands shook so that 
she could not fasten up the heavy braids. The 
voice with which^ slie called, out “ '' .was so 

unsteady she had to repeat the word, and the 
second time it died in ,her throat. She had foi- 
gotten she had locked the door when the children 
and their nurse had gone away, the door which 
had been unlocked that , morning when she 
awoke ! She turned the key now, and took the 
note the valet brought her. 

a t-il iine n'ponsc, Madavic ? " 

** Non, non, il n'y a pas de rcpotise." 

But she did not open the note ; to hold it in her 
hand even made her feel faint. It was still un- 
opened when she had finished her dressing, when, 
with her parasol and her bag, and everything just 
as it had been yesterday, she went downstairs, 
and through the glass doors of the hotel and on 
to the front. 

Everything was the same as yesterday, but she 
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> was different, isalated from all and everything. 
It was curious how isolated sh« felt, and 
degraded, and ill, in the sunny day, among the 
gay promcnaders. 

The band was playi«g, her legs trembled under 
her, and she felt as if she could hfirdly get down 
to the sands. But the children were waiting for 
her, expecting her. 

She looked about her quickly, nervously, when 
she got out of the hotel. Of course he was 
there, watching for her. She did not know she 
expected him, she did not know what she had 
expected. But he rose from his seat on the 
esplanade, cool in his grey morning clothes, with 
his Petit Journal and his cigarette. He smiled 
at hertas he rose. ^And she felttsiiddenly down 
her back, down her spine, a little trickle as of cold 
water, a fear so deadly and so cold that she stood 
as one paralysed. 

L6on Diderot, although he was not a gentle- 
man, and had no pretensions to the titlt, ngr even 
claimed it, wa» very much a man of the world.* 
He had travelled, seen many people, learnt the 
shibboleths, and cultivated the outside of good 
manners. He spoke to her easily enough about 
the weather, he told her of the lire in the Casino 
at Trouville last nightf he related the latest reve- 
lation in the Humbert case ; only his eyes spoke 
of different matters. His<( 2 yes were hateful; it 
seemed she still saw the red in them. Presently, 
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notwithstanding she was seated 'by his side, feel- 
ing numbed, very cold, although the day was so 
warm, and answering him mechanically, talking a 
little, eventually, in^the’same vein. >' 

" We will defer our chr t, n'est-ce pas ? " he 
asked presently) when the band left off playing 
when the esplanade began to empty, when it was 
evident that Cabourg was about to lunch. Now 
his eyes were seeking hers, and the slow colour 
mounted painfully into her cheeks. “ There are 
things we must say to each other, is it not so ? 
I am at Madame's command, completely, abso- 
lutely. Paris, Ostend, it is not too late for Spa. 
But it is to-morrow the man arrives, to-day we 
. must talk." 

She saw her t\:/o little children, with theinnurse, 
come up from the sands. She could almost hear 
Genie say, “ Mumsey never came, she promised, 
but she never came." Perhaps Jack had made 
for her a seat on the sands ! The eyes she turned 
on Lean Oiderot were piteous. 

" My children, au's chers pewits bcbcs ?” she .said 
to him. Her voice had tears in it. 

He looked away from her, he rolled up his 
cigarette delicately, 

Diable!” he said. ‘‘Bring them with you-! 
I want you to be happy, comfortable. They will 
be in the way, but as Madame wishes, everything 
as Madame wishes.” •. 

And what he said next, almost under his breath. 
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made the scarle't flush bring painful tears. Slie 
had not strength to hate him ; it was herself she 
hated, loathed, herself that was so horrible to 
her. ' 

It was the nightmai’e she was living over again, 
as she lunched with him, sitting opposite to him, 
but avoiding his eyes. In truth her misery, the 
degradation and desperation she felt, made her 
speak anci move like a woman in a dream. Her 
pain was dull, only a sudden agony shot across 
her now and again, as when she remembered, for 
instance, the night she had heard voices in the 
room.noxt to hers. jShe had gone to flie manager, 
and said she could not sleep next those people, 
their talk was dreadful, he must give her another 
apartriient ! He had given her another apartment. 
It was a shoot of agony, almost physical, when she 
remembered, when she wondered if the people 
next to her ... , 

What a wearisome, terrible lunch ! , When he 
followed her upstairs she had neither strenj'th no'*’ 
courage to opjlose him. This poor, weak, wicked 
Julie was like a wild animal in a trap, the spring 
had caught her. 

Afterwards she could not remember what he 
Irad said to her. When he went out of the room 
again, he left her shuddering, and very cold. All 
she realised was that she must leave Cabourg to- 
morrow, before John came. She must write to 
him. But ah I how difficult that was ! How 
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long she sat witli the paper before her, the pen in 
her hand, trj^^ng to write to John. 

AH the aftenfoon she tried to write. The sun 
streamed into the room, and one little pulse in 
her temple beat — beat so thatj she could not think. 
Her feet were so cold, her hands also, although 
the August sun streamed into the room, and 
there was no breath of air. The pain in her 
head was almost unbearable. 

The children came in, but they chattered, and 
said things to her that she could not bear. She 
caught the little girl in her arms once, passionately, 
swayed with her to and fro in the chair. 

Oh, my mignonne, my sweet, my darling. 
• And I love you so. Mumsey loves her little 
daughter — and hxr Jack." 

Her tears streamed down, she began to sob 
wildly. It was Marie who suggested she should 
lie down on the bed and have the room darkened, 
and try if a cup of tea would do her good. Marie 
Ayas not« quite ignorant of what was going on, of 
the gossip in the servants' ojuarters along the 
corridor. 

The tea and the darkness, and, perhaps that fit 
of sobbing, did her good. Toward the evening she 
found herself more composed, and, after Marie 
had put the children to bed, and persuaded her 
mistress to a bouillon in her own room, she grew 
quiet. > 

'' I will sit with them whilst you are at supper," 
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said this poor Julie. " Go down, for once, and I 
will sit with them." 

She saw them sleeping side by side in their 
cots, slitj scanned their flu'<hed and sunburnt 
faces. When she put her hand to her eyes to 
get rid of the tears that prevented her seeing 
them, ‘'At least,”' she thought, "John will say 
they look well ; he will not think they have been 
neglected/.” 

She knelt presently between the two little cots, 
not to pray, she did not feel like prayer, but to 
put her linger into Genie’s hand, to see if she 
would clasp it, as she had done when she was a 
newly born infant lying at her breast, when John 
had stood beside them both. Neither John nor 
she \('ere of those who prayed but that once he 
had knelt by the bedside, even as she was kneeling 
now, and his face had been hidden, and she knew 
a sob had escaped him, because the bed shook. 
She had put a weak hand on his head. She had 
been very ill when GCnie was born, and there had 
been fear that Jc^in would lose both wife and 
baby daughter. 

" Little Hushed darling !” The little girl moved 
in her sleep, and ... Yes 1 Ah I Julie was 
glad in her heart when the baby fist closed on 
her finger. "Genie Wasn’t angry with MumSey ’’ ; 
she clasped tight the finger, and opened her eyes in 
her sleep, and rolled round again, all curled up, like 
a baby animal, but still clasping Mumsey’s finger. 
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“ She is so loving, the little sweet ! She will 
climb on his knee, and snuggle her head against 
his coat, and comfort him. But I shan’t be there 
to see ... I shan’t ,be there to see ! ” 

Oh I how she cried as she knelt between the 
cots, and knew sjie would not be there to see 
John with her children on his knee. Jack, too ! 
how sturdy and fine he was. He had kicked off 
the bedclothes ; she kissed the brown leg lying 
in the other cot. She left it wet with her tears. 
How like John he was as he slept; how she 
longed for John 1 Her heart was aching, and 
aching unbearably, with longing. 

No ! she said no prayer for them as she sat in 
the darkened nursery listening to their breathing, 
knowing it was for the last tin^. Unless love is 
prayer, and repentance is prayer, and misery and 
all most poignant feeling are pi^ayer, she said none. 

When Marie returned, Julie vrent quietly from 
the room. But first she kissed them each again, 
mpre than once, on their warm brown cheeks. 
Genie stirred and almost awoke, instinct seemed 
as if it would wake her, would tell her, how her 
poor Mumsey longed that once, just once more, 
she would fling those loving baby arms around 
her neck, and say her baby words, ‘'Genie loves 
Mumsey, G6nie loves her pretty Mumsey.” But it 
was not so, she slept on ! And Jack slept soundly. 

She wrote to John after she had left the 
children. 
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“ Dear, dear inisband. Iloiv can I tell yon hoxv 
bad I am? . . . yon xvonld not believe if. And I 
conid not see yonr eyes, yonr face that I lo7’e, and 
tell yon. ' Genie will comfort yov. Darling husband, 
never tell her. I beg'yon let her think ahvays 1 ivas 
her ‘^ood siveet Mnmsey.’ She called me that to-day. 
I don't know how it all happened. Yon know I 
never meant to be so wicked . . . yon ^vill knoiv 
that, darting. Oh ! how I love yon, I love yon, and 
the children, ami all my happy life with yon. I 
wish I were dead, I tvish I had dietl ivhen Genie 
was born, and yon knelt doxvn by the bed, and I 
think yon cried becQusc we tvetif. safe: Do yon re- 
member ? Nozv yon zvill zvish / had died then. Xo ! 
I don’t think yon will, yajt won’t even hate me. 
knozo^ yon love me. . Yon zvill be sorry, sorry all the 
time, and yon will miss me zvhen yon come home oj 
an evcniitg, and yon zvill be lonely zvhilc yon dress, 
and I am not lher(. to chatter to yon. lint oh ! my 
darling, darling, yon zvon’l be so lonely_, so jinhappy 
as I. The children zvill run in to yon, and their 
voices will fill ‘the hvnse,and they zvill clamber about 
yon, and I shall have nothing, nothing, alt because 
oJ what I have done. Yon zvon’t think of me 
unkindly, zvill yon ? Yon zvill say, ‘ that pool Jnlie,’ 
that ‘poor’ that ‘ zvas my zvife,’ and Genie zvill kiss 
yont eyelids soJtl\, and yon zvill forget. Only I shall 
never forget my happy life, and my children, and 
my husband that I love. . ! 

She could not write any more. 
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She packed her things, tears falling amongst 
them all the while she packed. To-morrow Te 
would go away, early, before John came. 

L<fon Diderot behaved ouite well, quite con- 
siderately. He .met her only at the station ; the 
luggage was already there. She had not seen the 
children again ; it was the early train to Paris 

^he was 

no to be disturbed. The story was all over the 

c , )ut there were few curious eyes open at 
this time in the morning. 

In the train Diderot talked to her about last 

nig 1 sp ay, fhe bank had had phenomenabgood 

fortune. It was fortunate, most fortunate she wa« 
not playing. He rolled Ids cigarette, and talked" 
She did not hate him. All iier mind and heart 
were with her children, and with John when he 
should get her letter. And the pain in her head 
and in her heart were as one. - 



CHAPTER VI 1 


lOHN Courtney arrived at Cabourg about three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day Julie had left. 
He had travelled all night, and caught easily the 
connecting boat between Havre and Irouville. 
It i? possible he was disappopinted^at not seeing 
her awaiting him at the landing-stage, she could^ 
easily have 'learnt the ^ime of Jthe arrival of the 
boat, he thought.* It was absurd to feel any 
vague uneasiness or disappointment that she was 
not at Trouville s^ition. She was not used to 
travelling alone, and Trouville might have seemed 
quite a journey to her. In a year or two, perhaps, 
when Jack was a bit bigger, that sturdy young 
Jack of hers, she would be satisfied to trust heiself 
to his escort. John smiled somewhat tenderly, all 
to himself in the train, when he recognised he 
was not quite sorry that up to now she had felt 
herself safe nowhere without her husband s 
escort. 

But, at Cabourg, where he had his head, and half 
'his body, out of the window at least tin ee minutes 
before the train stopped, when there was no sign 
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of her, or the children, or even Marie with an 
explanation,' there is no doubt his heart sank. 
Why, even whe’n they had been separated but a 
day, when he had gone to Rochester, or to 
Chatham, she had met Him at Southampton 
station with eager welcoming, full of the day’s 
news, the night’s loneliness, the gladness of his 
return. And now it was a fortnight since they 
had met ! 

There was no one from the Grand Hdtel de 
Cabonr^l on the platform ; not Julie, not Marie, 
nor the children. A couple of Frenchmen got 
out of the train, also an ouvn'’r with his wife, and 
a little boy ; these were on the platform, but, for 
the rest, the station was empty. 

The omnibus from the Grand Hotel was waiting 
outside. He could not ask the porter, although 
he wore on his cap the legend, “ Grand Hotel 
de Cabourg," if everything was all right. It was 
astonishing how his heart had failed him, how 
heavy ii was, what a presentiment of trouble lie 
had already. 

The two Frenchmen who had been in the train 
got into the omnibus with him. It seemed they 
had gone to Trouville on a locomobile, there 
had been a breakdown, and they had had to take 
the train. John was glad to listen to them talk- 
ing, it would make the way shorter while that 
lumbering omnibus jolted up the narrow streei. 
But a sentence that leaped from the lips of the 
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Baron cl'Avril — ^Vor, of course, it was the Baron 
d'Avril — startled him, and arrested his attention 
completely. 

‘‘ It is 'lucky it was not by 'locomobile that the 
jolie Anglaise and tht: Belgian started to go to 
Paris. They might have encountered the mari on 
the road, the mari who was to arrive this after- 
noon, and whom it would perhaps be amusing to 
watch." Then he told his companion the story 
of what he had seen a few days previously in the 
corridor. Told it as he had translated it. It lost 
nothing through the fact that the Baron d'Avril 
had tboiJglit Julie pr,ptty and fascinating when he 
had driven her from the races, and had come 
back to find that she had forgotten to be pretty 
and fascinating to him. 

John, though he believed nothing, and under- 
stood only half, and knew it could not be his 
Julie of whom they were talking, yet went 
suddenly grey round the lips. Although his 
mouth was so firmly set and rigid, yet his lips- 
were white and' his ftice was grey. 

If he had been the English husband of the 
lady of whom they were talking they would not 
have found it amusing to watch him, for he would 
have shown nothing. 

Curious looks, sympathetic looks, cynical looks 
he met, as he stood in the hall of the hotel ; 
whispers and shrugs and stares. But he was not 
amusing, this English husband 1 

G 
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Monsieur Charles came forward ; he knew who ’ 
it was, and )f!3.s ready with explanations, with 
shrugs, with sympathy, with anything that would 
be welcome. 

John briefly, said the porter need not take up 
his things. 

Dicu ! How stiff he was and cold, it was no 
wonder that Madame had fled from him. But 
with Monsieur Diderot 1 That was drole / 

The Baron d’Avril, who realised now that it 
was he who had told, by his incautious conver- 
sation, this English husband what had become of 
his wife, was ready to apologise for what he had 
done. But John was unapproachable as he stoof^ 
in the hall of the hotel and listened, still without 

n 

a word, to what the manager should tell him. He 
could not know the little feeling of malice, of 
hurt vanity, that led the Boron d'Avril to be so 
interested in watching how he took the news. 

“ Madame had left a note for Monsieur — the 
'bonne had it ; should he call the bonne downstairs 
to Monsieur ? " asked Monsieur Charles. 

No ; John would go up. 

When he was in the children's room, and 
G6nie had climbed on his knee, and Jack stood 
sturdily before him, both of them looking so sun- 
burnt and well, it was indeed as she had thought. 
He saw they had not been neglected, he saw 
they looked sunburnt and well ; he was glad ‘in 
their well-being. 
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With G6nie on his knee and his .arm around 
her, with her curly little head nesting against his 
shoulder, he read his wife’s letter, which Marie 
handed to him so silently. H*e read it very cur- 
sorily. He was to read it many times again, and 
get all the comfort he could front the love in it. 
Just now he read it only cursorily. Notwith- 
standing t|jat he was half stunned by his sudden 
trouble, and he had been travelling all night, 
notwithstanding that he had had little food since 
yesterday, and was in bad trim for thinking, 
his mind was quite made up, had been already 
made up, possibly, when in the dinnib'us he heard 
the two Frenchmen laugh and befoul his wife 
with their words. 

He sent the children out of the room, telling 
them to run away and play. He had no need 
then to question Matie. Marie, who loved her 
mistress, and had the national tolerance for moral 
lapses, told him volubly, immediately, all that she 
thought he should hcjir. 

She told him how Madame had played, and had 
lost large sums of money, and had suffered be- 
cause of what Monsieur might say, and of how 
she had cried, and cried, on Sunday, poor lady, 
and sat with her children and rocked them. in 
her arms, and cried again. Ce Monsieur Diderot, 
Par exemple ... 

But that John waved away ; to that he would 
not listen. 
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He thought he had at once the clue, the expla- 
nation, the story of her flight. She had played 
baccarat after he had ^written her not to do so. 
She had lost money, she — she had been frightened 
to face him. That was terrible to him. How 
harsh he must have been, how unreasonable some- 
times, that she should be frightened to face him. 
He knew he had a bad temper, was /ough, and 
not always able to say the tender things he 
meant. And so she had not realised how mpch 
he cared for her. She was frightened of his in- 
tolerance, his temper. She was so young ; the 
gambling was in her blood. Did she really think 
he would go back to Southampton without her, 
keep her children to comfort him, and le;ive her 
in the cold? Miss herf Why, the home, the 
days, the life, without her smiles and welcome, 
would be impossible ; he could not, would not 
face them lonely. When his little girl was in his 
arms, and his son stood before him, neither of 
them had he seen as clearly as his poor Julie 
sitting by their cots last night in the dark. Oh 1 
why had he not come one day sooner ? 

He wasted little time after he had heard all 
that Marie could tell him. He went downstairs 
again, rejecting all sympathy, all that the curious 
Matire d'Hotel or head waiter would have told 
him, when they took his order, as he sat at the 
empty table d'hote making a meal that wa:s a 
necessity, meanwhile making also his plans. He 
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wanted to hear nothing. He asked the time of 
(he afternoon train to Paris. He heard without 
wincing the confidence that it waS to the Hotel 
Terminii^they had gone. 

His poor little Julie*! How plainly he saw her, 
sitting crying by her children, Ijhcause she had 
lost so much money, and she dared not wait to 
tell him. The rest he pushed from his mind. 
There was* love — love for him, and him alone, in 
that letter. Already he had it open again : 

Darling, darling! you ivon’t be so lonely, so 
unhappy as I.” 

He,waj*not going to let h^r be* lonely and 
unhappy. Why should he ? She belonged to 
fiim, the contract between them was for life. He 
would follow her, ai]d take her btick with him to 
Southampton. Poor child ! he must school his 
lips to tender word^, he must make her not 
afraid of him. Sh^* could not have lost so much, 
and now he was well off. But if it cost him all 
he had . . . 

The fever aftd obsession of gambling which 
John had forgotten, which personally he had 
never known, came suddenly to his consciousness 
as he sat eating the food which was necessary, 
but which had no flavour. 

He was following her with his mind, going 
back with her through the days. He had seen 
the hold this gambling had* had upon her father. 
Why had he not remembered before ? How he 
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blamed himself that he had exposed her to this 
temptation, chat he had left her unguarded, just 
when she neeoed guardianship. 

It was only thejgamoling John saw. To any- 
thing and everything else lie shut his eyes. He 
knew his wife loved him. 

He began re-reading her letter in the train to 
Paris. He read it many times in the days that 
followed. 

He found them at the Hotel Terminus. 

There was no disguise or difliciilty about* it. 
Once he had brought himself to realise that 
** Madame Dideroy meant his poor Julie,, every 
word of whose letter to him was aching in his 
heart, the rest was easy. 

" Monsieur daire-t-il les voi^ ? " 

Monsieur, with dry lips and beating heart, said 
that he wished to see the lady, two minutes' con- 
versation would be sufficient. 

** But it was so late 1 " 

Monsieur enforced his wishes with an English 
sovereign, and the curious face and gold-braided 
hat melted from his sight. But the time before 
it was there again seemed interminable to the 
man whose overwhelming impatience beat, and 
throbbed, and happily stunned a little his imagin- 
ation. 

The porter returned, more eager, more curious, 
shrugging, voluble, confiding, hoping to be con- 
fided in. 
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" Monsieur et.Madame had arrived some hours 
before. They had arrived togethei*, but” . . . 
the gesticulation conveyed sympathy . . . 

It appeared that Madatfie h^d been taken ill in 
the train. It was notJiimself, it was a subordinate 
who had received them; poor* lady I She was 
helped from the fiacre, she looketl .... Ah ! she 
looked so white, so pale, they all thought she 
would die? Monsieur had been impatient, quickly 
they had sent for a doctor. He had been with 
h(?r, and yet again. A }iarde miilade had been 
summoned, was with her now. Madame was very 
ill, the pr '^riclaire was perturbed, the^e was talk of 
I'Hdpital, but that w*as for to-morrow. To night 
Ihc Sccur sat up with her, but she talk, she rave. 
Ah ! Itow she rave 1 No one could see her, the 
}larde maladc had said it. Monsieur could head 
her, if he pleased, even through the closed door of 
her room. 

Was no one, then, with her but the Soeur ? 

He could not ask the other question, for thq 
answer to whiah homevertheless waited. 

She was alone but for the Sceur. Ce Monsieur 
Diderot was in Numero 27. He had retired, it 
was a long time. Should he awaken him ? 

• “Certainly not. Which is Madame's room ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 

The sovereign was potent. John had the privi- 
lege of listening to a delinium that came muffled 
through the door, to the sound of groans, and 
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some quiet soothing note that alternated with 
these. 

“ Could he retain the room adjoining ? ” 

Ah ! but he wo’ild be disturbed ! They had 
offered Monsieur Diderot that room, and Monsieur 
Diderot had said . . . 

'' Monsieur Diderot could be damned and 
blasted to hell. . . 

The bloodshot eyes and sudden passion-tortured 
voice raised the curiosity of Monsieur le Concierge 
to boiling pitch. 

Buthesuspected, already everybody in the hotel 
suspected, and were on the tiptoe of txcitement 
for the denouement. It was, it must be, an elope- 
ment. This was Monsieur le mari in pursuit ! 
There would be a murder, a duel ! He would kill 
his wife, he would shoot Monsieur Diderot. Ah I 
what excitement, what distraction for the Hotel 
Terminus 1 Monsieur le proprielaire must be 
allowed to sleep peacefully. To-morrow it would 
be time to tell him. But to-night they would 
watch, when with his knife oi his pistol Monsieur 
le Mari should crawl into her room. This 
Englishman with his bloodshot eyes. Monsieur 
Paul the porter, or Monsieur Charles the boots, 
would be behind him, would seize his arm and say 
Arreiez-vouSf and ... 

The men, and the two chambermaids, who were 
still up, were quite intoxicated with the thought»of 
the drama they would witness, the publicity that 
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would attend threm, all the excitement that was 
in store. 

John had the room he craved, ^here the privi- 
lege of listening to the sic^ woman's ravings would 
be his throughout the* night. He was bewildered 
with the attention the whole \^king establish- 
ment lavished upon him. They came in one by 
one, on this pretext or the other, to make his bed, 
to take away his boots, to offer him tin petit sotipet 
or a cognac, or what he would have after his 
journey, to stare at him, and note his abstraction, 
and the listening look that had come into those 
strained bhoodshot ^es. 

But he got rid of them all at last, and locked 
his door, and was alonQ to listen, and walk up 
and down, and re.^d and rc-reaB his letter, and 
wait for the morning, with what patience he could 
muster. , 

Once in that Iqng nightmare of a night, when 
the moaning in the next room was more than he 
could bear, he suddenly decided lie would go in* 
It was his wife’s rooih, his room ! He could soothe, 
he knew he could soothe her, better than the 
French nun ! He unbolted his door. He had 
meant to have waited for the morning, to have — 
have established his right, to have stamped on the 
head of that reptile, kicked him out of the path. 
But she moaned and moaned. 

•When he opened the doAr, he was conscious of 
the gold-braided cap, of the curious face, of the 
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obsequious, intrusive, Can I get you anything, 
sairc ; is theie anything Monsieur needs ? ** 

He banged the door to again. The conscious- 
ness of his positioii stung him, made his blood 
boil, and surge even into his flushing face and 
eyes. 

And yet he knew he wanted his self-possession, 
all his wits and self-possession. He had her to 
save, and in more ways than one. It must be 
made clear, the reason of this hurried journey. 
He must, if needs be, make terms with tlVis 
scoundrel, this Diderot. He had his letter of 
credit with him, only he must ni,ak(*-no false 
move. It was not only Julie, but Julie's name 
that must be saved. It was essential that he 
should act warily. He even undressed, aiid lay 
dowui in his bed, hoping exhaustion would bring 
him sleep, and sleep, strength, subtlety and 
courage, so anxious was he that, when he had to 
act, it should be with clearness and precision. 



CHAPTER Vin 

The ne\^5 of the arrivaJ of Julie’s husband was 
brought to Monsieur Diderot in the morning with 
hfs cafL His first emotion was of relief ! 

Monsieur Diderot, the professional gambler, was 
altog^ether*piii out and distracted by the position 
in which he found himself. He had been carried 
away by his dream when he had left Cabourg for 
Paris*with Julie Courtney. He h?id all a gambler's 
superstition ; he had won, won, won, since he 
had been at Cabourg. Julie brought him luck, 
and would bring him more. It had mounted to 
his head a little that she had consented so readily 
to join her fortunes with his. 

But in the train »she had become suddenly ill, 
she had seemed not to know where she was. 
When the train stopped he had ordered cognac 
for her, but it had done no good. vShe had grown 
worse and worse, she had become pale, faint, and 
had talked as if in fevt^r. By the time they got to 
the Gare St. Lazare she was half unconscious, 
a^d had to be lifted from the train. 

He was distracted. The doctor, hastily sum- 
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moned to the hotel, had told him’she was ill, very 
ill, the fever high, it was impossible, now she 
was here, that she could be moved 1 If she got 
well — there was an “ if ' it seemed — it would not 
be for a long time, a very long time. He must 
have a nurse, pcihaps two ! 

Ah ! it was terrible for Monsieur Diderot, who 
had his living to get, and had not been used to 
spend money, except upon himself ! 

He, no less than John, had slept uneasily ; he 
was all distracted. What should he do ? rfe 
could not stay in Paris during August ! At Spa, 
Boulogne, Wimercux, he could have -Temained, 
but Paris in August ! 

j Must he then leave her to live or to die, alone, in 
this hotel, his niascotte, the pretty ingenue who 
had fled with him ? The idea distracted him . . . 
and then there was the expense ! 

It was all very unfortunate for L6on Diderot, 
and he slept ill. That is, at least, he went 
to bed before his usual hour, for what can one 
do in Paris in August ? and he awoke miserably 
early. 

And now he heard Monsieur Ic mari was here, 
and wished to speak with him. He had no fear 
of a scene, what had he to lose ? And ferr 
shooting, as that garfon suipidc had suggested 
. . . well ! he also carried a weapon. And for 
brute force — for of anything these Englandeis 
were capable, Jean declared — Jean himself might 
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remain outside ^he door, and Jules too, and they 
oould rush in if he called. 

The key was taken out of the door ; Jean and 
Jules were stationed ou'tside! Then, and then 
only, was John Codrtney shown into the bed- 
room, all gilt and mirror, red jMiish and incon- 
gruity, where L<ion Diderot, in velvet coat and 
with the inevitable cigarette, awaited his coming 
with calm. 

Monsieur le Mari was bigger than Diderot had 
anticipated. His eyes were somewhat bloodshot, 
nevertheless he looked quiet, commonplace. 
Bah,l bui* h4»knew,nothing, tl\is husband . . . 

Monsieur Diderot ? ” 

Monsieur Diderot was not to be outdone in 
courtesy. He hacj meant to keep his seat, but 
now he rose and bowed. 

At the sight of him bowing, smiling there, at 
the thought of ^yhat he was, and had done to 
him, John’s gorge rose. He forgot how he had 
meant to behave, what he had meant to Stiy. H<e 
felt sick, physically and mentally he swerved a 
moment from his balance ; the Hush under his 
grey skin was painful. 

With a wave of his hand, John noted the 
tobacco-stained fingers, Leon indicated a chair 
for his visitor. 

So he was afraid, this Englishman, he trembled, 
his lips were pale. Tien^! for what then had he 
come ? 
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“ Monsieur does not object tb smoke ? ” he 
asked, perhaps a little more insolently, seeing 
that John had*^ accepted the proffered seat, was 
breathing a little quickly, and was not dt ease as 
his first words, and his coming, had implied. 
L6on replaced Ivs cigarette in. his mouth, puffing 
at it delicately, deliberately. 

Still John's emotion held him, and for all 
he had meant to say, his tongue was tied. But 
his fingers were tingling, his eyes bloodshot. 
All night he had heard her moaning, all night it 
had maddened his ears. And this was the man ! 

Diderot wait or, suavely: 

“Monsieur has perhaps but just arrived. . .■ 
la tner ; it had been rough in the Channel, 
perhaps ? Ah ! Ic tnal de vie'- ! it was horrible, 
for himself, he was not affected, but . . 

“ Fool ! " burst from John’s lips. “ Fool ! " He 
rose to his feet, swaying on them a little. For 
that was not how he had meant to begin, what he 
Lad meknt to say. 

“ Wait a moment,” he muttered, “ wait.” 

It was to himself he was speaking. L6on had 
slunk smaller, his lips grown a thinner line. 
There was a moment’s pause, the room with its 
plush and ormolu, its tarnished tawdriness, its 
flyblown lustre ornaments, its gimcrack furniture 
and shabby carpet, reminded Julie’s husband 
where he was, for what ’he had come. 

L6on had seen the red gleam in John’s eyes. 
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the tense muscies of his hands, heard the husky 
note in his voice, and for an instant he forgot 
that Jean and Jules were at hand, that he had 
nothing lO fear. 

Then John pulled himself together. The 
agonising desire which had a^koke in him at 
the sight of the smirking Belgian, with his 
waxed moustache and stained fingers, and hard 
cynic eyes, for physical vengeance, the desire, the 
ne^cessity almost, to seize, strangle, beat the 
viperous head against the floor, was a force with 
which he had not reckoned. It had carried him 
off liLs feet, sit^ken hhia out of calm and reason, 
.dehumanised him for the time it lasted. The 
phase, passed, leaving him still shaken. Now it 
was himself, not Leqn Diderot, with whom he had 
to reckon. But he had his wife to save, it was 
not of himself, of what the man had done to 
him, that he must dare to think. John had 
thought it all over, he had decided to keep calm. 
And this . . . this was how he would do il‘l He 
pulled himself* together. Mechanically now the 
words upon which he had decided came to his 
lips ; the danger was past. 

To Leon the hot day had turned chill, he still 
rolled his cigarette, but his fingers were unsteady. 
He moistened his thin lips with his narrow tongue, 
for they had suddenly gone dry. 

'^T beg your pardon,” siid John stiffly, as he 
steadied himself ^ he remembered he had called 
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the man a fool. He was a fool not to have 
known he stared at death those few seconds. 
Rut now John said : 

“ I beg your pardon.' 

“ Monsieur was faint ... a glass of wine ? " 
L6on recovered himself even more quickly than 
the Englishman, but fear had shaken him, his 
voice had not yet returned in volume. 

“ I'm here on business. I am John Courtney.” 

Again L6on bowed, interrogatively. 

You met my wife at Cabourg ? '' 

Leon raised his eyes, now they were narrowed 
and watchip,g, as they had watched wlien he had 
been croupier. He had seen even Englishmen 
cheat. , 

“ At Cabourg ? Yes 1 at Cabourg, of course.” 

*' She played baccarat.” 

“ Un pen, perhaps. Madajnc was not what you 
call plongetise.” 

" She had not enough money with her to go on 
■.with." 

“ Monsieur has been well informed, it appears.” 

“ You assisted her." 

" If it were so, I am proud.” Notwithstanding 
those shaky fingers of his, he imitated sufficiently 
well the class with whom he wished to assimilate 
himself. 

It was a lesson he was being taught, it was a 
dictation that was being given him. Well . ..j. 

“ Then she wanted to go back^" 
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She desired - to leave Cabourg,” Leon re- 
peated. 

" To return to me, to ... to teil me what she 
had lost ; to get the money.” 

“ Monsieur knows best.” 

You travelled with her as far us here ? ” 

** Monsieur has said it.” 

" Well 1 your work’s done. I’m here to look 
after her ; you can get back.” 

John’s self-control was the effort of his lifetime. 
Knowing as little as he did, putting it away, be- 
lieving nothing, yet his throat choked, his hands 
ached, his eyes.ached.^with the desire ^o seize hold 
of this mountebank, whose name had been con- 
nccted with his Julie’s, to strangle him, to knock 
his head against the wall, to crush the lying 
degraded life out of him. "You can get back,” 
repeated John. 

"That must be as Madame wishes,” Ld'on said, 
and gave a twist to his moustache. He put on 
the air of a gallant in his ignorance of what 
underlay John’s •’calm. He learnt it quickly. 

John’s control gave way abruptly. He caught 
hold of the man who dared to have the air of a 
gallant when he spoke of her, of John Courtney’s 
wife. 

"You will, will you, damn you !” He shdok 
him violently, while the veins in his forehead 
swelled. The squeak Leon grwe was like a mouse’s 
squeak. The men he thought were outside had 
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been called to their duties, and, when he realised 
this, when he called out again and no one enter«d, 
he went yellow and livid with fright, so limp and 
so abject, and so vesistless, that John’s rage died 
as suddenly as it had flamed up. 

Again he remembered what was at stake. 

" Keep her name off your tongue, that’s all, 
unless you want to be shot out of the window. 
It’s with me you’ve got to deal this time ; not with 
a woman. You — you cur.” 

" Monsieur . . . Monsieur will fight.” 

•'Fight!” 

The conk'mpt-in John’s voice 'T w.s' reflected in 
his action. •• I could shake the life out of yoii, 
you rat ; a lot of fight you’ve got in you 1 ” But 
the mere slight exercise of his strength, of holding 
the creature and shaking him, and seeing his 
colour turn, gave John back his self-possession. 
He flung him into the corner, as if he had been 
indeed the rodent of which he spoke. 

“ Clear out ! that's what you've got to do, and 
in double quick time. Ho\t‘ much did you lend 
her ? ” 

To Leon Diderot, whose teeth were chattering, 
who could not recover from the shaking he had 
had, who had a thousand things to say, bitter, 
satirical, biting things th^t he could not get out, 
that he was too frightened to speak, seeing that 
Jean and Jules had 'deserted him, and he *was 
alone with this madman, the last sentence was like 
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a douche of cold'* water. He staggered under it ; 
hi^ teeth were chattering, but he rerovcred under 
it, as John said again inipaijently : 

" You lent her moyey. Don't I know slie 
wouldn't have stood you for a minute if it hadn't 
been that ? How much ? Out with it." 

Tiens ! but how lirdlc! He would not light, but he 
would give him money. He would buy back this 
little woman. Ah ! if only Jean and Jules were 
outside, or better still, were here, he would say a 
little thing to him, a word to him . . . 

“How much?" growled John, like the bear, 
the English 'Ifcar that he was, giving" a man no 
time to think, to calcul.ite. 

“ At Uie tables ? " 

“ The Caissc is settled. I mean her debt to you, 
the personal debt." 

Ah ! how Diderot wanted to say a word, a little 
word. His eyes were narrowed, and his thin 
tongue w'as venomous. But there was white under 
the greyness of John (^ourtney’s opaque skin, there 
was still red in his eyes. Almost Leon could see 
that the hands which now held the pocket-book, 
the pocket-book thick with notes, w'ere hot and 
tingling. They were an outrageous size, those 
hands. There was no jlelicacy, no finesse about 
this Englishman ; he was a mere brute. Well ! 
he would bleed,* he was a beast that would bleed. 
Thefe were plenty of women. Peste ! the world 
was full of them.'v 
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“ Madam? is in my debt two thousand francs.” 

But one thousand would be consolation for the 
loss of her charming society, he said to himself. 

John counted out the notes. He Was glad to 
liear it was so much. What did it matter what he 
did for her, his ^.ittle Julie, in the power of a thing 
like this ? The jealousy of a John Courtney could 
not be roused by a L6on Diderot. She, had to be 
taken care of, and he had failed in his trust. Let 
him get rid of the man, pay him, kick him opt ; 
then he could go back to her, try to win her con- 
fidence, make her understand she must get well. 
There was I'iothi.’ig to fear, iie w3s ’looking after 
her, waiting to take her back to Southampton, 
The children, tqo, would be waiting for he? there. 

Her illness somehow or other comforted him, 
confirmed her letter, explained it. It had been an 
impulse, a sudden unwarranted, misguided im- 
pulse, which had driven her hurriedly from 
Cabourg. • God 1 what hideous spectres had been 
conjured up by these damned Frenchmen. His 
little Julie ! 





CHAPTER IX 


Mid-day saw John seated by the bedside of his 
wife. She did not recognise him, neither then, 
nor during the many days that followed. He 
sat there, by the bedside, listening to her delirious 
raving, cutui^.g^a stnange figure before the 
and the doctor, and the hotel attendants, who 
came ^ in and out, and whispered about his 
story, and knew jvell enough all that had 
occurred, notwithstanding the fact that Monsieur 
Diderot had gone, a^id that John Courtney had 
remained. 

It was brain fever; she might live, ,^he might 
die, the doctors said. She grew so weak that 
they had to fedd thehnflammation rather than let 
her die of exhaustion. 

Notwithstanding all the things she said in her 
raving, all her delirious mutterings, John hardly 
moved from the bedside. If he could have been 
glad, if, with his horrible doubts and distress, 
there had beeiji any room in his heart or mind for 
gladness, or thanksgiving,* he would have been 
glad that he had followed her, that he had come 
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up with her. For, amongst al’ the things slie 
said, the name of John came oftenest. 

“ John, John, John ! ” 

Sometimes, for 'hour' after meUiiichoIy hour, in 
the sick room, there was liothing but this, and 
the jargon of the baccarat tables : 

** Faites vos jeux, faites vos jeux. Unit a la 
Banque, nenf a la Baiique, la Baiujue giigne ! " 
And then "John" again, with sweet words, and 
tender words, and words that wrung his heart. 

Once, when the fever for the moment had left 
her, and she was lying exhausted, and her voice 
was so low that l^e had to bqnd o-jejc^j her so that 
he might hear, she spoke to him as if she knew 
him. There was no recognition in the eyes that 
looked into his', but she spoke as if she knew 
him. 

"Do you know what baccarat means, John, my 
John ? It is worthless, valueless, nothing ; you 
throw it away, you have lost, everything, it is all 
• gone. That is me, baccarat! John, I am bac- 
carat, valueless, nothing — are you listening ? " 
And then the thread went, and the rest was mere 
quick, incoherent babble. 

At last the day came when the fever and the 
inflammation were both gone. Weak, exhausted, 
after nearly twenty-three hours' almost unbroken 
sleep, John’s anxiety meanwhile giving place to 
hope, and hope to sCeptic certainty, she awoke 
and smiled at John, as she had suiiled at him on 
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waking through all the years of their married 
li^e. 

“ Is that you, John ?” she said in her weak low 
voice, “ te that my John ?" pilt out a feeble hand 
and smiled. 

Then he broke down a little ; dien, for the first 
time, his calm gave way and he had to hurry from 
the room^ He was back again before she had 
been fed with her bouillon, before she had sunk 
ba^k on her pillows. 

“ Don’t go away. Why did you go away ?” she 
asked, almost querulously. “ I wanted you to 
be here.” 

It was absurd to have attached any importance 
to the things that had broken from her in delirium. 
She was the old Juli<; whom he had nursed through 
illnesses before, who had demanded everything 
from him. What nightmare had he allowed to 
haunt him ? Wl]^ had he listened, and let it 
touch or haunt him ? 

“ Here, I say, now, you’ll have to keep quiet. 
No talking allowed! I'm not going to move. 
Just you drink what she’s offering you, and go off 
to sleep, that’s what’s you’ve got to do.” 

“ I will not speak. But sit there, sit there 
where I can see you all the time. I think I have 
been very ill. I have had dreams, horrible, 
terrible dreai^s. I dreamt that you were not 
there, that I was all alone, ’always alone, that the 
children w'ere n>t there, that ” 
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Her pale, sweet face was work’lng, already the 
tears were streaming down her cheeks. 

" Vous tie devez pas I’agiter, Monsieur ; Madame 
est a peine hors de Hanger" 

He gave way to authority, resuming his seat by 
her bedside, cea’i'ing to speak to her. And yet he 
wondered dully what sort of danger she had been 
in ^b'om what peril he had rescued her. The last 
ten days had been filled with anxiety, for her life 
had been in actual danger. Yet the backgrounc| of 
his days and nights held something as bad, or 
worse, than this anxiety ; he had not faced it yet. 
It flashed oi\t du'^ing the watchth. ei' the night, 
assailed him unawares in the early dawn, but he;, 
gave it no welcome. 

Now that her life was no longer in danger, and 
she neared convalescence, he was conscious of 
wrestling always with ugly doubt. She watched 
him wistfully round the room she lay quiet for 
hours wa+ching him. But her eyes were not 
’ merry and dancing, as they had been, they were 
strained with fear. Her progress’ was very slow. 
Once or twice, when the nurse was out of the 
room, he thought she wanted to tell him some- 
thing, to confide something to him. But a 
terrible timidity lay about her, and soon about 
them both. He dreaded to hear what she would 
tell him, he would not hear it. rHe tried one 
one day to tell her so. 

“ I suppose you're worrying tb^it little head of 
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yours about scAiething or other. What's the 
g®od ? What's past is past. Make haste and get 
well, I want to get back to work. Don't you 
want to get batk to the kiSs ? 

She scanned his fa*ce breathlessly, her colour 
rising and rising, the strained ey-'s more terrified 
still. Then the tears rose in them, hot and 
scalding, ^ot like Julie's tears, she turned her tycp 
away from him, and buried it in the pillow. 

saw the heave of her shoulders, and bent 
over her. 

“ Here, that won't do, you know ; that’s not 
allowed.” 

^ He was so awkward, so inarticulate, and cursed 
himself for it. “What a blundering fool 1 am,” 
he thought. 

“Julie I” he burst out in desperation, “for 
God’s sake, don't cr,y, leave off crying. If we 
must have it out,, we must. It's all settled, that 
fellow’s levanted ; there’s nothing for. vou to do 
but to get well, and to come home.” 

. But still her 'face l^^as turned from him. 

“Ohl John 1 if you knew, if you only knew,” 
were the words he heard, as he bent over the 
bed. 

“My dear 1” 

Even she had hardly heard from him so tender 
a voice, and jjet it was gruff. 

V What’s all this about ‘knowing ? You were 
carried away b^ the play, I ought not to have left 
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you alone then. I've settled up.) it won’t break 
me. 

It was more and more difficult for him to 
speak. 

“And if it did . . . wel'i, I like to pay your 
debts. Why jjhouldn't I ? Julie ! ’’ — it was 
almost a cry — “get well, let's forget all this. I 
wat)t my wife.'' 

She turned to him, and he gathered her in 
his arms. There was a minute's silence between 
them. He bent his head, now he would have 
kissed her lips. But she had not spoken : 

“No, No,oNo.',’' in a rii^ing •crescendo., and 
again her face was hidden, but this time against^ 
' his shoulder. He felt, rather than saw, the shame 
that overwhelmed her. As for him, his heart 
went cold, and what little voice he had was 
frozen in his throat. , 

And then, all of a sudden, she flung her arms 
about his ^neck, and sought the kiss she had re- 
fused, the tears rolling down her cheeks. 

“Oh! John, John. Forgive me, forgive me. 
1 can’t live without you. I can't, can’t, can’t I ’’ 

“Who's talkin’ of living without me?'' The 
words trembled hoarsely in his throat. 

“ Oh 1 I know I’m wicked ; you could put me 
away. Oh ! don't do it, darling. 1 love you so, 
and the children. Do forgive me. .... . You don’t 
know what I've done. ' But I hated him, John’, I 
hated him. John, take me back 1'^ 
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His blood rav! cold, the arms that held her 
r^axcd ; he had wanted not to know, he had put 
the knowledge persistently away. She would not 
let his ariiis relax, she held hei^elf to him, clung 
to him, prayed to him, entreated him ; and he 
could not bear it. She was shaker^, with passionate 
tears and entreaty. He had to play the man, and 
it was not like a man that he felt, but lil^ a 
madman.* He heard her frantic prayers to h-im 
for forgiveness. His poor little Julie! ‘'Don't 
put" me away. I can’t live without you, don't." 

“ Who’s talkin’ of putting away ? " he said 

e ? Some day, soon, John ! ” 

Her arms were tight around his neck, her lips 
were tfntreating, seeking his. '* 

“You cannot, I know you cannot, not at once. 
But if you say you will, you will.” For even she 
knew that of John. 

He was wrestling in the throes of an anguish 
that had seized him suddenly like a living thing, 
an unbearable ■‘spasiA of physical jealousy. She 
held him, she clung to him . . ■. he let her hold 
and cling. And soon the feel of her slender 
figure against him, the touch of her clinging 
arms, the sound of her tears, recalled another 
time. 

He recalled the hour when the child, for she 
wa^only a child then, had»flung herself into his 
arms. He hach asked her awkwardly to be his 


huskily. 

“You will forgive! 
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wife, and slip had flung herself iiVo his arms, and 
burst out that she loved him ! The lovely child ! 
And he, gauche, shy, had been overwhelmed by 
what she had awakened in him. 'He had vowed 
himself to her in that hour. A man must keep 
his vow, whether he had written it, or spoken it, 
or vowed it to himself when for the first time 
S.w''ct love had broken in living water, s over his 
sotil, flooding it with ecstasy, changing the world. 
John could not change ; already his arms were 
tightening around her. 

“ But you must say it. I know if you say it, it 
is done. John, siy ‘Little ^p-ilie,*! ffirgive you, I 
love you again.' Oh 1 John." 

“ I have never ceased do love you." 

His voice was husky ; for once he could speak. 

“ 1 don't want to know what you’ve done, I 
couldn't bear to hear it. Whatever it is, I forgive 
you. Oh 1 Julie, don't you know you are the light 
of my evei', ? ” 

‘ And she was awed by the sob that broke from 
him, the one deep sob. He laid her back gently 
in her bed, he hurried from the room. He 
could not go on talking, neither could he face 
her, just at that minute. He must be alone. 

What he suffered was terrible. And he had let 
the man go ! He had had his hands on the man's 
throat, and let him go. Oh God-! for another 
chance. He'd wring Ihe life out of him, strangle 
him like a dog ... 



CHAPTER X 

He could not return to her that night. All shoiii^ 
he as before between them. He had promised to 
forgive her, he had forgiven her, and he would 
not go back on it. But he must have a little time 
to himself, to grow accustomed to it, Jo face what 
he had undertaken. 

* His night was sleepless, but in the moining 
he heard that Julie had slept lik»e a little child. 
John, in that white night of his, tried to 
reason it out, to strengthen himself with reason. 
Had it been himself* to whom such an adven- 
ture had befallen*; a week’s gambling, a glass 
too much of wine, an indiscretion ; woilld not, 
with many meil he lAiew, have counted seriously 
against him. They would think it a cause foi 
laughter, for chaff. He had hardly realised until 
now, when he set out to argue on behalf of his 
poor Julie, how rigid were his own moral views. 
But he based them on ‘the words he had said at 
the altar : '' Forsaking all others, keep thou only 
unto her, as long as you i)oth shall live. . . • 
And he had^anS^vered : ** I will.” 
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To him a promise was a promi'^c. But he knew 
every man did not feel like that. Numbers of meSi 
he knew had committed adultery, pleasant fellows, 
good fellows, who 'were respected, and held their 
heads high. But for a woman it was damning. 
Why should thc? e be one law for the man and 
another for the woman? It was not fair; he 
woujd not subscribe to it. 

it was so simple to say all that, so difficult to 
keep himself steady, and avert his mind from *ill 
that had occurred. The forgiveness must be 
complete. If he could not get the matter out of 
his mind, nor-the bitterness o5 it dut of his heart, 
at least he could keep control of himself so that, 
she should not suspect . there was a flaw ip the 
entirety of his pardon. She .must laugh again, 
dimple into happy smiles, sing about his house ; 
only then would he have kept his word. She 
must not see that he suffered. , 

He drea/lpd going to her room the next morn- 
«:ng. But when she greeted him with a smile as if 
nothing had happened, his heart fell. But in 
him, too, perhaps, she saw no difference 1 He, 
too, was calm on the surface ; he would not judge 
her. 

“ Oh ! I have slept so sound. The good Sister 
says if I sleep like that, I shall so soon be well. 
That will be nice, is it not so ? We will go home, 
back to dear Southamp'xon, to our little house.** 
John knew everything, and heid forgiven her. 
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She was back ;A port again, riding at ease in 
thg wide calm harbour of his love. To please 
him, she must grow strong quickly. What could 
he do witii himself in tins Fi'ench hotel, away 
from his office ? Wh3t she must do for him first, 
to show how she loved him, wjas to get well 
quickly. 

It was inarvellous to him how quickly she 
strong, after that day when she learnt that he kiu^^ 
everything, forgave everything, bade her forget 
everything. Endlessly now she questioned him 
about the little house at Southampton, the window 
boxes,, and what<(lowp's would Vc there for Sep- 
tember, the new chintzes, ordered before she had 
left, the cleaning of the ciy tains, and all the sweet 
commonplaces of their happy days. Sometimes, 
indeed, a sudden swift remembrance seemed to 
dye the thin check. ^ But then with a graceful, 
quick movement ,she would hide against his 
shoulder, or his arm, or any part of him that was 
handy, saying nothing. Then he would suffer. 

Of what was* she •thinking, what had she re- 
membered ? Already in the lirs’t few days after 
he had given his promise, there were times when 
he thought that what he had undertaken might 
prove impossible. At others her unconsciousness 
that everything was pAisoned for him by what 
had occurred, ^helped him to think himself mis- 
taken, to ease him. AftAr all, nothing could 
have happened^ or she could not be at times so 
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nearly gay. The hours when hv. said to himself, 
** nothing could have happened,” and the hoyrs 
when he said to himself that in any case there 
should not be one law for the woman and one for 
the man, were divided by the hours that he spent 
by her side, cheating himself into a belief that he 
believed it. 

Marie sent her the children’s letters. These 
wire not long, and both Julie and John could 
laugh over them. 

a 

" Dere Mumsy, cum soon ; Janes kakes is 
beestly," was Jack’s effusion. 

Ginie was. a loving little soul 
I miss my Mumsy ; I want her to come back 
■ to her derely loving little girl. Nobody kisses me 
good night,” Julie read with tears. But when the 
tears brimmed over, John’s coat sleeve had the 
benefit. 

How sick he grew of that French hotel in the 
days of Julie’s convalescence; how he hated its 
cafe complct, its plush and mirrors, the food he 
shared with Julie in her bedroom', or, worse still, 
the meals he oidered for himself in the table 
d’hote room. He scarcely went out at all. The 
empty boulevards, the cafds with their deserted 
chairs and idle garfons, the dust and smells, 
which are all of Paris that remains in August, 
were a weariness and disgust to him. He wanted 
to be home. Among Rimiliar things his forgetful- 
ness might grow genuine. 
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It came at loiigtn, the day of his • release, the 
diiy when nurse and doctor and Julie herself 
agreed she was well enough to travel. Genie 
and Jack ‘neeJ wait no more. She would not 
answer their letters until she could tell them she 
would come. 

It would be on Thursday ; they would travel at 
night, so Uiat the children might meet the mO/n » 
ing boat. She took a long time composing )1er 
letter, sitting in the easy chair, a pillow from the 
bed propped against her back, her writing pad on 
her lap. From time to time she raised her head 
to ask* John's ofiinion, John’s advie'e. He was 
setting opposite to her, Galtgunni in his hand, 
He coyld not read it, beo.ause he >vas asking him- 
self, yet trying not to do so, if she remembered 
the last letter she had written, the one that was 
still in his pocket-book, which he had read so 
often. 

"It will be cold, so early in the mv,r’:’ng. I 
shall tell Marie ^that Giinie must wear her serge 
— and her reefer cap. Do you think I am 
right, John ? " 

“ I am telling her to see that Jack doesn't stand 
too near the edge of the quay ; she must hold his 
hand when our boat comes in sight ; he will, be 
excited " 

“ Jane must Jiave breakfast ready for us ; you 
will be hungry s^ early ; bacon for you, and coffee 
a new laid egg, English jatp. I shoiald like the 
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children to breakfast with us just for once.” And 
she looked up wistfully : " 

‘'Oh I John, do you think I ^ might say the 
children will breakfast with us, just that morning 
we come home ? ” 

And John said shortly, trying to put that last 
letter out of his mind, that she was quite right 
<vhout the serge dress, and that certiiinly Marie 
must hold Jack’s hand, and that it would be very 
agreeable for once to have the children's company 
at breakfast. 

Julie thought it was fortunate that they had 
so calm, so beautiful, a night for their steamer 
journey. The stars were shining, and the s'f.i 
was so smooth, that she- could not feel the- motion 
of the vessel. She sat on deck the early part of 
that wonderful night, holding John’s hand, talking. 
It had always been she who chattered, John who 
listened, and it was no different now', not a bil 
diffei^it. They both of them told themselves 
this so constantly that perJiaps .it would become 
true. In any case, they sat together on the deck 
as the vessel bore them homeward, her head 
against his shoulder, her hand seeking his. Pre- 
sently she slept there, too, under the darkened 
canopy of the sky, and J<ohn sat holding her. His 
wife was his owm again. There had been no 
other woman in hisi life, no need for one. This 
was his, this pretty, weak, patlv-tic Julie. What 
if she had disappointed him, he need not let her 
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see it. She had» been sinned against, was not 
sitfful. His arm ached with holding her, and the 
ache in his arrn presently helped him to forget 
the other ache that \yas fastening on him, like 
an inward cancer, throwing its roots deep down. 

The ship steamed on, but now the night 
changed. There were no more stars, and the 
moon too Was hidden. The sea turned sullen, anxi 
the wind that rose seemed stir its depths. It 
headed and moaned, as if it threatened and 
warned. The air grew' chill. 

“There’s a storm coming, sir; best take your 
lady dcfwnstairs.’’ * 

•She hardly awoke as John carried her down the 
hatchway, laid her in the bunk, and covered her 
warmly. He w'as gentle enough w’ith her, for all 
his size and awkwardness. She was fragile still, 
and pathetic in her sleep. She was in his blood, 
this woman, he coifld not separate himself from 
her. She stirred and clung to him, he kissed her 
almost passionately, thjen roughly bade her sleep 
on. 

“ Dear John 1 ’’ she murmured sleepily. 

John could not bear the heat and confinement 
of her cabin ; he hardly knew what ailed him. 
He got up the companion ladder, and into the 
air again quickly. The coming storm suited his 
coming mood. ^le was asharped of his sufferings. 
To hicle them fMom her was easy, from himself 
difficult, almost impossible. He w’as inarticulate. 
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dry and d4imb. But already ‘iu these last days' 
there had been times, it would have been impoi- 
sible for it to have been otherwise, when thouglits 
came to him, and pictures shdped 'themselves, 
when his eyes were on fire, and the back of his 
neck swelled; and his heart turned to water, 
seeing what he saw, knowing what had been done 
ter him. 

'v To-night had been one of those occasions. His 
passion for his wife had not died out, nor lessened, 
in the years of their married life. This had been 
their first separation, and it had lasted two months. 
As he carried her down the hatchway, as he felt 
in his arms her slender grace and beauty, as ,|ie 
kissed her slqeping ol/cek, agony and repulsion 
rose together in his throat, .phoking his desire for 
her, wrenching him from his calm. 

The thing had been so beautiful. She had 
rounded his life, and made it complete. No man 
in Sl<^^J•tkampton was so happy or so proud as he. 
Now the machinery wassail jarred and broken. 
As he held her in his arms, as his passion for her 
drew that kiss from him, he felt the jar of that 
spoilt mechanism, he was flung apart from her a.-) 
if by the rotation of the wheel. 

..Shaken by the revolt, and anguished, he walked 
the deck. He tried to get clear with himself, he 
had to get clear. 

He remembered that day, so .many yeais ago, ' 
when, in Madame Qourvoisier’s salon, he had felt 
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in his boy’s soul thS stirring of some new life, some 
ne^y emotion, that he had thought it was love 
for this charming French woman, with gaiety and 
sadness struggliirg together m hei'eyes, this woman 
old enough to be his mother, who had treated him 
as a man, made him forget his twt<ity-one years, 
and thrilled him with her kindness, and who, when 
he had seiz;^d her hand, and covered it with.kisies, 
and commenced some incoherent sentence, ha^l 
interrupted him, quite innocently, apparently to 
talk to him of her child, of her little julie. Surely 
it was then already that the great romance had 
commenced. He^had, kissed Madeline’s hand, and 
she had talked to him of la petite! 

He saw himself gauchCyA'trovinchil, in no sense 
a nian*of the world, umil the three weeks at 
Boulogne, the friendship, the condescension of 
the Courvoisiers, had made him one. Whatever 
else the Baron and the Baroness may have been, 
less or more than the world saw them, the^r sphere 
was larger, wider, than his own. He added “their 
outlook to his, and was grateful for the opportunity. 
When he realised that the Baron wrfs but a broken- 
down gambler, questionably honest, it still had 
been a compliment that he had sought out young 
John Courtney, of Southampton, for friendship. 

And Madame la BaroitVie, old, tired, worn with 
her life before the time had come for her to be 
worn, had a girl's smile lingdfing strangely amid 
the wrinkles round her eyes, and the light of scarce 
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quenched laughter in her browr>eyes. Often, after . 
that day w!ien he had kissed MaBame's hand and 
grown suddenly into manhood, whilst the Baron 
was venturing his^ or hers, or Jolvi's, Igst louis on 
the green cloth, Madame t/ould talk to him of the 
petite, still in h(?r convent, would tell of her hopes 
that the religious life would be her happy lot, that 
th§ .Sisters would keep her always with them. 

^It did not seem sad to the old gambler's wife 
that all the young days, and the full days, of her 
little one should be passed in the quiet of con- 
ventual walls ; it seemed the happiest, the only 
happy, way. But to John Courtney, in the ignor- 
ance of his free Protestantism, it seemed hideous. 
He liked to hear Madame la Baronne talk of la 
petite, and ofteti he thoi^ght he saw the yoflng girl 
in the worn woman, whose*hand he had kissed. 
He saw her behind convent walls, and was 
sorry for her, even then, before he had known 
her. 

He*^ remembered — the storm was rising and 
the heavens were heavy anti overclouded, the sea 
heaved and the steamer rose and sank — but it 
was only the past he saw. He remembered, 
meeting the Courvoisiers the next year, and again 
the next, at Spa, at Monte Carlo, at Wimereux. 
Tliey had taught him to learn French, to learn 
people, to see cities, to leave off thinking that 
Southampton was tiie world ; they had nvide a 
man of him. Always he talked tb Madame whilst 
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Courvoisier played, always she talked of her petiU 
Julie. 

*rhen Madame died, and John it was who grieved. 
The Baron stilj played. John Jcnew now that all 
the drama of his life Ijad developed around these 
Courvoisiers. They had been his holidays ; and 
la petite, though she had not been^with them, was 
always of them, her babbling phrases repeated, 
her little iv^tters handed round, her simple’ clCthey 
made, and discussed, in whatever poor rc6m 
Madame la Baronne sat and sewed and cooked. 

Later on, the dying Baron in the Southampton 
lodging which Jphn had taken for him, and the 
absurd claim on th*e Cavendish estate, became 
part of the drama, and belonged to the holiday. 
The old gambler died liVe a genUeman, however 
he may have lived. lie was courteous to his 
nurse, grateful to John, complimentary to the 
doctor. When he i/uffered, no one heard him 
groan, when the dbath dews were on his forehead, 
he apologised for not being strong 'en 'iigh to 
wipe them off. , 

“ Cesl fini,” he said ; “ la pav,vre petite arrivera 
trap tanl.” 

It was John who met her, when, indeed too late, 
she arrived in charge of a Sister. On that very 
quay, to which, notwithstanding storm and oppos- 
ing wave, they were steaming so fast, he had stood 
to watch her Coming ; it wa^ there he had first seen 
the little girh of whom he had talked so often. 
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But she was not little, only slenider, and girlish, 
and oh I so pretty, with those soft lips that quivered 
and those brown eyes that filled, and that sweet 
voice that asked him : 

“ Cest vous qui m’avez efirit ? Oh 1 monsieur, 
you will tell me^he is well, he is better — mon cher 
p'ere!" 

^ Aod both hands were outstretched to him, who 
had no good news to give her ; only sympathy, 
ana even that in words stiff and difficult. 

The days that followed he remembered. So 
little she had seen of her father, how could she 
grieve ? But without John Couslney, what was 
before her but grief, and lonely days ? WAh all 
her grace and sweetness, with all her youth and'* 
piquancy, the dieeks' soft curve and flush*, the 
escaping curl and dimplcment, there was none 
but he to love or cherish her. 

When he first heard the music of her laughter, 
he was already surfeited with the harsh guffaw of 
the provincial girls who flirted in the streets, and 
cast bold eyes at his long limbs, and hunted him 
openly, brazenly, "through their empty days. His 
school friends had married from among girls like 
these, already stale with cheap kisses, flaunting 
their showy beauty, or their showy ugliness, hus- 
band" hunters, shameless £?nd similar. He had 
taken, perchance, a few kisses from those that 
were offered him ; he was no saint, only hor^pst, 
giving little for little, and promising nothing. 
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The sweet of his^ life was yet to come to him. 
Unconsciously he was keeping himself free and 
tifto meet it. Julie Courvoisier, cast on his pro- 
tection, fey there was non'C but'iliimself to cherish 
her, he knew, almost ‘from the first moment he 
saw her, was that for which he ha^l been waiting. 
It was too great for him, but it was for this he had 
waited. She came to him, pure from childhood, 
modest from instinct, she came safe from the grey 
conventual walls, fresh, a motherless thing, with 
a tear in her eye as the dew on a moss bud, rich 
at the core of her, but unopened, the green of 
her youth as a m^intle about her. 

And when there was talk ot her going back 
fo the convent, to sew, to teacli, to learn 
patience, and grow old in leafning, she had 
flung herself into his arms ; no arms but his 
had held her. 

When he reached* this point in his remem- 
brance the storm* in his heart rose^ until the 
hurricane outside was as a summer breeAj, the 
storm in his heart stittined and shook him almost 
past endurance. 

. No arms but his had held her ! 

It was true then. Was it true now ? Could lie 
bear it, could he go on shutting it out ? He was 
taking her home. Could he make a honid in 
his arms again for her, seeing, as he saw now, 
alwaiys, and always more*plainIy, that yellow. 
Belgian, who fived, and smiled his cursed smile. 
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and rolled his cigarette with hie stained fingers, 
and knew wftat he knew ? 

The man who plays at being God, to a woma*n 
whom he still loves, not»only with cjepth^ but with 
passion, essays a role beyond human effort. 

In Cabourg when John had heard about his 
little Julie from the men in the hotel omnibus, 
from the proprietor, from the letter she had left 
ilim, there seemed for him no alternafive. She 
waS his. He must go to her, save her, succour her. 

In Paris, when she was ill, her life, even, "in 
danger, and calling always to him, “John, my 
John,” there was nothing but hi^ great love, and 
his great fear, ancf his determination that he would 
forget, that she should forget, his insistence that* 
all would be as before between them. He would 
wrest back the romance of his life ; those three 
weeks would spoil nothing. “ Tout connaitre, 
c’est tout panionner,” said ‘John Courtney, and 
set himself to play God. 

Already* in Paris, twice or three times during 
her convalescence, an over'chelming horror, an 
overwhelming hatred, had seized him. But he 
had said to himself at Cabourg, sworn it in the 
train when he read and re-read her letter, that, 
beyond the gambling, the borrowed money, the 
hurried journey which he», had interrupted, there 
was nothing to hold his thoughts. 

In Cabourg he hgjfl said boldly to hirnself, 
“ And if there were, it would make do difference." 
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In Paris, in anguish, he had cried, of course 
it is impossibUy When she pleade’d to him he 
forgave her. Whatever she had done, he forgave 
her. Thtfre should not be one law for man, and 
another for woman.* He reasoned it out, and 
that had been the conclusion to, which he came. 
In safety and reassurance she had pillowed her 
head onjiis breast, relying on his proinis^e.^ 
To-night he had had his arms about her, 
carried her in them as she slept. And as he went 
clown the steps to her cabin, her hair had 
fanned his cheek, he had felt her slenderness. 
When his manl>oo4, rose to her, tlje face of the 
Belgian stood out before him suddenly in the 
dusk, smiling. John's^ ^feet had stumbled, the 
storfTi rose wild in his heart. 

Julie slept while' John walked the deck all that 
wild night. Had he set himself an impossible 
task? For the lirsl time he was shaken by a 
definite doubt of his capacity for what he had 
undertaken. 

“Oh ! John; but you have not slept," she said, 
“you look pale ; oh, my poor John !" Her face 
was tender with sympathy. 

“ It has been a wild night. I've walked about. I 
am all right, the storm is over. We arc in sight of 
the harbour. See, isn'bthat Marie waving ? L'ookl ’ 
He was as bruised, as hurt, as sore, as a man 
must be who has foughi all the night through 
with a strong, unconquerable enemy. But he 
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was not going to spoil his hoftie-coming. He 
would have to get used to the new state of things 

He pointed out the children to her ; soon they 
were near enough fb distinguish them. • 

“ Oh 1 my darlings, my Ifitle ones 1 How are 
you, Jack ? How's Mummy’s G6nie ? They don't 
hear me. Oh 1 John, shout, they'll hear you. 
Darliag !. She is waving her little handj^^erchief, 
she is struggling to get away from Marie, to come 
to me. Go back, go back, wait, it is dangerous P’ 
she cried out, although it was impossible they 
could hear her. 

“John, / can’i w^it, I want piy ehildren.” 

She entreated him, with her tearful eyes, to 
hurry the steamer's slovy, progress. He laughed 
at her, telling her^that in five minutes they wbuld 
touch land, she must wait five rninutes more. 

The storm was over. The worst of storms has 
pauses, and deceitful presages of, calm, even while 
it gathers itself for fresh violence. 

It wa? a happy breakfast, with the bacon, and 
the eggs, and the English jain, arid the excited 
children. Nothing could have happened. For 
here they all were together again, just as they had 
been before they left for Cabourg. She talked so 
continuously, just as she had always talked. 

How beautifully Jane had 'cleaned the house, the 
new chintz was lovely 1 How seldom things looked 
as well as you thought they would, but the chii^tz 
looked better. Even before breakfast she had 
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run from roo^m to room, as a cl]ild runs, ex- 
amining, touching, moving everything. John 
had bought new dining-room furniture, beauti- 
ful engravings for the '’walls', the nursery had 
been repapercd with sanitary paper, and new 
oilcloth was on the flours. » She ran back- 
wards and forwards, exclaiming, thanking him. 
This wa<5 what he had looked forward ta, he harl 
had such pleasure in buying, and planning sur- 
prises for her. Now his heart felt like lead. 
When her inspection was over, and the joy of 
being once more at home overcame her, she 
mu^iJ romp with her children,. Of course, she 
, had not forgotten how to skip, or to play cat's 
cradle, or to be a soldiwi;, or a bear, or anything. 

John reminded her, before lie went off to the 
office, that she had been ill, that she ought not to 
over-fatigue herself.^ She was almost pettish, as she 
told Iiim he was V Vietix bonhomme" she was quite 
well ; she must play a little, she wjs so glad — 
so glad to be home. And then .she hung hei ' 
head a little,* and ‘paused in her gaiety. That 
quick flush he hated came to 'her, and her eyes 
were filled and wistful. 

“ Oh, go on playing,” he said impatiently, and 
strode off. He was ashamed of himself. What 
on earth did he waflt or expect 7 Was she to 
mope, and repent, and be miserable ? But again 
his heart qpntracted. What if he could never 
forget ? 



CHAPTER XI 


But that wliich haunted him continued to haunt 
him, refusing persistently to be shaken off, "it 
dogged his days, dragged the sleep from his 
nights, and robbed him of all rest. 

Julie grew’clail^ g^iyer, mofe free from her ill- 
ness, from the weakness that had lingered. She# 
and Gallic were, inscpalflble in work and, play. 
Genic was learning to make beds, to sew, to 
cook, to chatter French. Jack had lessons with 
his mother, and began, againot his will, to spell a 
little. 

ShCjT^urfg herself into her household duties 
and cares with such cagepness,, and perhaps, 
gratitude, that every day was bright and beauti- 
ful with the sheer joy of its daily task. The 
potaffe that John liked best when she prepared it, 
the vegetables that were fried in butter, the little 
light cakes that the children called "mummy’s 
air balls ” ; she made all these for him in that 
first week of her return. And then there were 
wardrobes to be overhauled, winter clothes to* be 
prepared, and John's, new socks to be com- 
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menced. She .was busy from morning until 
efening with her housewifeliness. They had fruit 
for dinner, and home-macje cal^e for lunch. On 
Tuesday Jvll three of yicin, all three children, as 
he could not but deem them, tumbled out of the 
gate at once to meet him, and shftut to him that 
the bills were less this week than before mummy 
came ho^he, when they had everything tli'cTsamc’ 
every day 1 For it was on such homely lines 
the little house had alw.iys been conducted. 

Was there something wistful in the looks slie 
gave him, some dumb asking for praise, for 
assurance that nowindeed she Nvas 'forgiven, she 
•ivas good again, everything was right between 
them,? He hoped ndi*, possibly, in his own 
dumb way, he prayed not. It was for her happi- 
ness he was fighting ; he began to feci his own 
was gone for ever. • 

//cr health, his Ifealth ! What matter the excuse 
tluit came ? He could not be a husband her ; 
his soul sickcyied, Jus body revolted, his spirit 
failed. 

« 

But all he could do, he did ; more than most 
men could have done. He had not learnt the 
construction of the role he tried to play. He 
faltered for his cues, ^^;as stiff and awkward, with 
his lines. He could not learn them. It is only 
God who car/ forgive. 

'Ae shadow of calamity hung over him all that 
time. His business always prospered. Tom 
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Jarvis's visit had been fruitful in work; there 
were mortgages to prepare, and new investme«ts 
for which to look, a large business to wind up, a 
bankrupt estate Jo settle, rents tb coilect. The 
Jarvis interests were manifold. John neglected 
none of them; he worked well, it was only the 
sweetness of his home that had been poisoned, 
only«Ns sleep that had been juggled witii. 

He lay awake whilst she slept, happily, by his 
side. In the shadows of the room lurked .the 
sallow face, the hard black eyes, the perpetual 
smile. If her nightgown slipped, and the 
slender throat ;vas e.xposed ‘and John .would 
put his hand up to cover her, to care for her, iy 
momentary forgctfulnesii, in a love that had not 
died, the stained fingers were there before him, 
even there, and the satirical smile. John grew 
cold as he lay back, shuddering. The nights were 
full of horrors, of gibbering demons of jealousy, 
of hatred, ,pf passionate revolt. 

But in the morning, when she laughed and 
chattered, and the children chattered with her, 
and sang, and tlie window curtains and the flower 
bo.xes, and the rolled gravel path, and the latcir 
of the gate closing behind him as he strode off to 
his office, were all that they had ever been, he 
shook off the phantoms of the night, kissed her, 
kissed them his good-bye, hopecj, and always 
hoped, that one day the ghosts would be laid. 

“John,” said Julie one evening a few weeks 
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after their return, " I am going to hg^ve a dinner- 
pyty next week. It is time, is it not, we have a 
dinner-party ? Whilst the chintzes are so new. 
We will ask Mps. Malden,*and your Aunt Sophia, 
and the Joneses ; the^ must all come whilst the 
house looks so fresh. And I have a new dish, 
‘ Petite d'emoiselle de Cabourg,' it is called ; it is 
really hom^rd, hot in the shell, with a sau?.>, like 
sauce mousseline, but a flavour ! Ah ! mon Dieu I 
John, we must have the Travises too ; it is he that 
has the palate. And his wife will be jealous, oh ! 
how jealous she will be of my new dish ! " 

“Oh ! yes, quite right. We q^e the Joneses a 
dinner. You might add the Freshficlds ; it's a 
long time since we've had them. Don’t overdo 
the stfangeness of the menu. Don't forgot there 
is such a thing as the roast beef of old England." 

There they sat, the^wo of them, in the dining- 
room that overlooli^ed the scrap of back garden. 
They had dined together, and Julie had been full 
of her day’s news, of the price of vegetables, so 
high now that tfie weXther was getting colder, of 
Jack’s wonderful improvement in spelling, and 
*Iie good exercise he had done, of G6nie’s talent, 
so extraordinary, for needlework, and the great 
secret that she was making a shaving tidy for his 
birthday. Having dined, and listened to it all, 
John was smoking his after-dinner pipe. 

Th« curtain^ were drawn, the lamps lit. Cosy 
and homely the small room looked. It fitted the 

K 
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class to which John Courtney bfclonged, the class 
that sit on in the room where they have eaten, 
and watch, undisturbed, their maidservant clear 
the table. On the ^v'alls were wonderful engravings 
after Sant, Luke Fildes, an(£ Marcus Stone; John 
had selected tl^em. They all told stories, they 
were simple direct appeals to people who had no 
^imagyiation. In the new bookcase there were com- 
plete editions of Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, and 
Guy Boothby. There was no attempt at art in the 
room, but it was respectable, safe, securely com- 
monplace. 

John siglyjd as he looked »around him — a 
sigh that was almost content. Last night 'again 
the spectres had been abgut him ; but here, in this 
room, they wefe crowded out by commonplace. 
So Julie would give a dii’mer-party to their 
friends, to the people who lived as they did, 
relatives, neighbours, intimates, who, but for the 
Courvoisier element, had lived as John lived. It 
was v/ell that they should do so, do everything 
they had been wont to do,' that 'was the way to 
get back to where they had been, to restore what, 
had he been a woman, he would have called his. 
nerves. For those it was which had been shaken, 
only those. 

She had moved about the room to-night, in 
her old deft way that he had loved to watch ; it 
was so different frora. his own clumsiness. , She 
had helped the maid to pile the dishes on the 
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Iray, to fold the •cloth. Now she came over to 
where he was sitting, dropped on to ?ier favourite 
stiol, and rested her head against his knee. The 
lamp’s red shacle met the, red gleams of the fire 
and played with her ,hair ; she was young and 
charming in that red twilight. There were still 
traces of fragility about her, he th'ought, a sharp- 
ness of outline, a delicacy of skin. It had always 
been Jufie, not John, who was demonsirative 
but, as she sat on the stool at his feet, resting her 
hctid against his knee, he was suddenly, strangely, 
sorry for her, he laid his hand on her dark hair. 

" So you wanHo give a dinner-party ?" was all 
he said. But she qu'fckly responded to the tender- 
ness in his voice, pulling his hand down, caressing 
it, pi’iting her cheek aga‘itist it. , 

“And then you •will talk about the new goll 
club. Why have you not talked about the new 
golf club lately, no? asked your friends home, 
nor? . . oh ! Johh, Jolni, everything has grown 
different ! " 

He left his hand vtith her. 

“Give me time, dear, give me time,” he said 
.huskily, riien he resolutely put it aside. 

“ 1 ve been too busy. Tom Jarvis left me no 
end of work. But you’re right about the dinner, 
we mustn’t let our frieyds feel neglected.” , 

She knew then he would not talk about the 
R * to be silenc*;, always silence. She 
wantecKo^rget, and to feel that he had for- 
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gotten. She knew he had forgiven her, he had 
said it. She wanted to feel he had also forgotten. 
But all she knew was that there was to be silence 
between them. She shed a few quiet t?ars in the 
red twilight, there, with her head against his 
knee. 

He had seen her weep before, light easy tears. 
Julie could always cry about trifles, 4- broken 
plate, a grease spot on a new dress, a mild con- 
tradiction. It had been his wont to laugh at her, 
lift her up in his arms, let her have her cry out 
against his shoulder ; put things right for her. 
He could not do it to-night, for- all his softened 
mood, he could not do it to-night. He puffed on 
at his pipe, then broke in again : 

"Weill and "who else is to come to '’this 
wonderful dinner-party ? I sXippose you've got 
it all cut and dried ? " 

All was to be as before. The Courtneys were 
hospitable people, it had always given them 
pleasuiSi to gather their friends around them, to 
keep open house. They did not ‘want to alter 
their habits, to create gossip. Soon Julie's tears 
ceased, and she was telling him whom she meant 
to invite, how many courses she would give them, 
with what flowers she would decorate the table. 
She had learnt from a daily paper to crystallise 
currants, she would try the very next day ; or if 
currants were out of reason, how \yonld it, be 
with cherries, bottled cherries ? She was ap- 
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parently quite Jiappy again by the time she had 
taken pencil and paper and begun to write down 
her arrangements. 

It had* come to Ijer that John looked pale, 
worried, over-worked ; the dinner-party was her 
idea to give him pleasure. And he had been 
pleased, she felt that. Her tears had been very 
superficTtil, they dried against his hand. He did 
not want to talk, to think, of Cabourg. Perhaps 
she had been wrong in suggesting that dish. 
And yet she could wish that it was possible to 
give him, and her guests, the wild strawberries 
and cheese which had been tl:c fahious sweet at 
..the Grand Hotel. How would cream cheese, 
soft, ^ sweet, home-mado, do wjth mulberries? 
Not very well, sl\e thought regretfully ! John 
was quite right, she must not go too far outside 
the ordinary, or th-^jy would not like it, these 
English friends tind relations of John's, who 
loved best the things they knew best. * 

She was very busy about her dinner-party the 
whole of the next week. First, the invitations 
had to be sent out, and then the answers were 
eagerly waited for, a charwoman was engaged, 
and all the little house made gay with flowers 
and palms, and bright ribbons to tie up pot? and 
antimacassars. The dinner she must prepare 
herself. 

Kut,£<iClP» day’s work seemed to try her more. 
John noted Ver pallor, .a certain tremulous- 
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ness, symptoms of over-strain, he thought. It 
worried him ; her pale face came between hfln 
and his law-boolis. He was not carrying out 
his pledge — not honestly imd completely. And, 
judging her by himself, he thought she saw what 
was lacking in him ; spontaneity, the old freedom. 
She thought she noted that something always 
"checked and stopped him, that something ivas 
between them, although he had said he had 
forgiven, and would forget. Her looks reproacHfcd 
him, although her words never did. 

One evening, three days before the dinner- 
party, she did not even come to the gate td meet 
him. The children camp alone, came with pal# 
and frightened fuccs. 

Mummie had been taken ill. She was in the 
kitchen, and G<inie was with her, and there was a 
basket of mulberries, and oome sugar in a pot 
over the fire, and suddenly slic had called out, 
. and Jane had caught her and laid her on the 
floor ; Genie had run for waier, ^kirie had come. 

“Genie cried,”, jack said. 

“ Mummie’s face was so white.” Genie was 
quite ready to cry again. 

“ Marie said : ‘ Cc ii’csf rim, le feu est trap 
ardent. Maman a la ‘iiigraine. Run away, 
children.’ ” 

“ Jane said : ‘ She’ll-isoon come round ; it's the 
'eat of that there dratted stove.' ” ' * 

“Jane sahl ; ‘Blo\.- her dinnei -party ; as if I 
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couldn’t cook good enough for the likes of any of 
them that's coming.' " 

“ She said she cooked^ for Aunt Sophia before 
mummie'was so much as born.” 

All this was told John as he strode up the 
garden path, and they ran breathlessly at his 
heels. But Marie met him in the hall and re- 
assurec^him. • • 

It was nothing, nothing at all. Madame 
thought herself stronger than she was. She was 
trying some new dish of which she had read in a 
hook ; she had stood a long time over the fire. 
The* kitchen was h?)t, and she had “turned a little 
* faint. Now Marie had put her to bed, and had 
ma(Je the room dark, aWl she w^as all right again. 
F.es enfants avaient,pcur, iiiais e’esi rien, rien de tout. 

John went up. Julie lay in the darkened room, 
her face turned frojn him ; he thought she was 
asleep. But ho stood by the bedside a few 
minutes, and presently he noted tliat it shook ; 
he became conscujus, too, that she was crying. 
His poor little Julie I that was the way he had 
kept his pledges ! In the heart of his conscience 
he felt her tears. 

** So you’ve been ill,” he said ; " over-doing it. 
We shall have to stop this famous dinner-party 
after all. Feeling see*dy still ?” 

“Oh! Joiin ; I’m so ill. . . . I’m so frightened.” 
Hir gcbb'^'.ook the bed. * 

He sat doVn by her side. How small, how 
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frail, how young she looked ! *He put his arms 
about her. 

“ So you were frightened ? " 

It was not whaMie \^%nted to say ; be wanted 
to tell her he was sorry, \o ask if it was his 
coldness in vvl\ich she grew cold and ill ; he 
wanted to promise that he would be different. 
But alChe could find to say was : “ So you were 
frightened. Well, buck up.” 

"The room went round, the kitchen got so 
dark, I did not know what was going to happen ; 

I thought I would die. J^ne caught me.” 

"And now,, do you feel all r,ighf now ? ” 

He never suspected she was being disingenuous 
with him ; that she had cause for her fear, and 
that her appeal t6 his pity, too, had cause. 

" Better, since you are holdin'g me. But I don’t 
think I'm quite strong yet, I feel tired, giddy.” 
She wanted him to be soVry for her. Why 
didn’t he kiss her as he used ? Did he, could he, 
suspeo»I: ? 

"You mustn’t get up todihner.* Lie still, and 
I’ll bring you up some soup. I expect it’s a touch 
of liver. When I've had something to eat I’ll 
come up and talk to you. We mustn't have you 
ill again.” 

" 'Piiey will have to go without the crystallised 
fruit on Wednesday." 

" Well, as long as they don’t go ^yfithout .the 
beef 1 ” 
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“ Oh I John, my John ! what a trouble I am to 
yo^u ! It would ‘be better if I were dead." 

She burst again into tears, but they were not 
like Julie’sdearrf, facile and* easy.* 

“ What should I do* without you ? You make 
my heart ache ; how have I failed, how am 1 
failing ? For God’s sake don’t reproach me, I am 
trying, although the task is almost beyond me. I . 
love you so, you are the heart of my life. But 
I see that fellow always I " . . . 

These were the things John might have said, but 
his actual words were : 

“ Poor little Wismaji, you take,too much out of 
}^oursclf ; I’ll get a wash, and then go and fetch 
you your soup. Don’t gjit hipped ; you’ll be all 
right.* If you will try these experiments 1 shall 
have to fit a gas cooking-stove up in the sitting- 
room for you. What do you think of that for an 
idea?" 

“ Leave the door open whilst you dress,” she 
called out to him. “ I like to watch you.’’ 

But her head’achec!, and she felt sick and giddy 
when she tried to sit up. * 

‘ She would not tell him this. When she could 
eat nothing, for even the sight of food nauseated 
her, and he suggested sending for a doctor, she 
would not hear of it. * He was all she wanted ; 
that was what she told him. It was he who brought 
her the di*'x^r she could ndt eat. 

“ I k^ow th^t it will fall, that tray,’’ she said, 

ft 
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and smiled 'at him. Because, thpugh she was so 
pale, and could cat nothing, she smiled at h#m, 
he was moved ipexpr^ssibly. His awkwardness 
was an old joke between tlicm ; although he was 
so big, and she so small, a tray, a toy, china, had 
always been satcr in her hands than his. 

"Come, it’s a long time since I've dropped 
anytlfing.” 

As if in illustration, the tray actually slipped, and 
the soup was spilt on the napkin. They both 
laughed. It began to seem as if the spectres were 
laid, as if old times were coming back, when they 
laughed to^ethtr at John’S awkwardnessi She 
made him smoke a pipe by her bedside. Tlie 
smell of it did, her good' she said. It sceijicd to 
him her eyes were strained, pathetic, as if she 
missed something, asked something, as if she were 
stricken as dumb as he. 

That night she slept in his arms. Her gratitude 
and^her elinging struck him anew. It was his 
love she had been missing,, for tl^e want of which 
she had been growing pale and heavy and frail. 
He vowed himself again to her in the watches of 
that night ; for he loved her, and his love must 6e 
great enough to blot out the past. 



CHAPTER Xll 


fULlE was extraordinarily quiet and subdiiec 
difring the next two days. John felt sure tha 
the dinner-party was weighing on her mind. Ih 
threatened to send the wliole thing in from ; 
pastry-cook’s — dinner and waitci's and everythini:] 
ffhat was what the Jacksons did, he said. 

** Ah ! but tlieir dinner'^ are iKUity.” 

She made a inoui at his suggestion ; she trie( 
to be bright. He did not know what ailed liei 
It was little effort to him to put the past awa' 
during those twO or three days, for he wa 
occupied, through all the hours he spelit at t^omc 
in trying to rally and, rouse her from the depres 
sion into which she had fallen. 

Marie, too, said Madame would be better whej 
flie dinner-party was off her mind. John que? 
tioned Marie, but she was vague and unsatisfac 
tory in her replies. H/j asked her how it wouli 
be to send for Dr. Jones without consulting he 
mistress. Perhaps she needed a tonic. Mari 
must give ‘"her a pint of champagne with he 
lunch, ^champagne always did her good. Mari 
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said, quite sensibly, there was no use in sending 
for a doctor until after the iith. He might pre- 
scribe rest ; and how could Madame rest when 
she would see after every little detail hc-rself, when 
she was so restless that, even for one hour, one 
little hour in the day, she would not lie down ? 

Julie rested against John's knee in the evenings ; 
‘ that was what she loved, she told him, \vhat did 
her good. He succeeded for these few days in 
keeping memory at bay, keeping nothing in sight, 
but that Julie wanted tenderness and care, and 
that he was there to give it, and to keep his mar- 
riage vows. ' ?• • 

Nothing warned him, or so he felt afterwardjj, 
when the blow fell. 

The evening of the nth arrived at last. In the 
drawing-room, John, in his country-made dress 
suit, Julie, in black, the scarlet poppies in her 
hair and on her breast accentijating the pallor of 
her cheeki'^ awaited their guests. Half-past seven 
was ’the hour, and punctually the rat-tat at the door 
announced the first arrival. Aunt Sophia's parlour- 
maid had been borrowed for the occasion, and 
Aunt Sophia was the first to come. Her house w*s 
not five minutes away, and the evening was fine. 
Therefore, whilst Marie disentangled her from 
her wraps and goloshes, a few moments elapsed 
before Aunt Sophia was displayed in the full 
splendour of her purple satin evening dress, with 
the Urn lace trimmings and the fi le passementerie. 
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Aunt Sophia was their nearest an(.t most inti- 
mate relative. It was she with whom Julie had 
stayed before her marriage, when the old Baron 
had been Ijuried and the Sister* had returned to 
her convent, and Johh was waiting with all a 
lover's impatience, whilst the banns were being 
published. At first Aunt Sophia had disapproved ; 
the girl was too young, too foreign, and a Catholic. 
But there was a warm place in Aunt Sophia's 
heart for the nephew she had reared, her own 
sisfer's child. 

“All right. Aunt Sophia; if you won't help me 
through. I’ll go roiincj to Aunt Abiria’;*," John had 
said, diplomatic for once. 

* She had been up in arms in an instant, had 
trotted round to Julie’s lodgings, a*nd let the girl 
win a quick way to tfiat place beside John in her 
heart. She had mothered her, and been good to 
her, until the house was taken and almost fur- 
nished, the banns three times called, the honey- 
moon fairly started. 

Aunt Sophia had p\it the house in order for 
them whilst they were away, airt,I afterwards it 
sli£ who helped the young bride through the first 
strangeness of her housekeeping. As her talents 
in that field developed, it was Aunt Sophia, no less 
than John, who became proud of tliem. She had 
been with Julie when both Genie and Jack were 
born. • She h<id fought maify battles with Marie 
over orahge-floVver water and peppermint, violet 
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powder and oatmeal powder, the proper time 
for short-coating, and the superiority of baths 
over basins for washing purposes. They w5re 
good fighting friends, 'she and ^farie^ Julie and 
the children being their battle-ground. No party 
was complete. .without Aunt Sophia. She had 
lent many things beside her parlourmaid, extra 
silver,.,and napcry, kitchen utensils, and hI vice. 

“Well, John 1 What an age since I've seen 
you I Not a moment to spare for your old aunt, 
I suppose ! Up to your neck in work ; the uAial 
excuse, eh ? " 

He subiTiitted to be kissed,- Julie embraced 
her warmly. Aunt Sophia admired the drawing- 
room, and said how nice the house looked ! Sift 
noticed Marie’i new cap, “ fiddle-faddle,” but if it 
pleased Julie 

And Julie smiled affectionately at her, and 
defended the cap, and Jdhn said the children 
loved the ^long strings to play horses with. And 
the./ the Travises were announced, and after that 
the Maidens, and, quickly in ■ succession, the 
Smiths, and the Freshfields. With the entrance 
of Dr. Jones the party was complete. 

They were all delighted to meet each other. 
There is no doubt Julie had the social instinct, 
and arranged her parties well. Long before the 
second entree was reached, the talk was general. 
Everybody’s holidaynwas being discussed at once, 
the advantages of Bognor ovey Southoca were 
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weighed and balanced for the hund^'cdth time. 
Southport was cbmmended, Cromer condemned, 
eac*ii from the point of view of some special land- 
lady, or apartment, or Ideal iVadesman. The 
entertainment was going to be a success. The 
guests evidently liked their dinyer, the new 
entre^e was commented upon f.ivouraby. The 
table locked charming, Julie had decorated it with 
late roses and brown leaves, autumnal yet light. 

But shortlyafter the new entree had been served, 
any one who was noting the face of the hostess 
would have seen an alteration. She had been 
brave, and had rjisoJ.utely put tliou^it and fear 
from her, at least for this one evening. She 
would not give way, she w ould not believe what she 
knew. ' In some wild unexplained why, John would 
find out for himself 'what was amiss, would say 
he was not angry about it. She would tell 
him after to-night ; sHe w6uld tell him her great 
fear, tell him, who had never failed her^ who had 
said he had forgiven her, what it was that ailed her. 

But the smell' of tiie food, the effort to talk, 
were making her feel so faint again 1 She must 
sit still, nobody must notice ; she must not spoil 
her dinner party. 

Nobody noticed Julie’s pallor, because Aunt 
Sophia, at the top of th'e table, was absorbed* in 
explaining to Dr. Jones that her niece had seen 
after .everything herself; while John, entrenched 
behind the higi' specimen glasses and bowls of 
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Uowers, was unable to catch a glimpse of the face 
that nevertheless dominated the scene for hijn. 
Therefore it was that Julie's struggle to disregard 
the familiar sensations 'that were assailing her, the 
nausea she was experiencing, passed unnoticed. 

Before her, now, the room swayed, the conver- 
sation was as a rising and ebbing sea of noise, 
meaningless, inchoate, distant. Her filTends, in 
their gay evening apparel, their smart dresses and 
jewellery, their evening spirits and satisfacti9n, 
grew dim, and faded, and failed. The table seemed 
as if it rocked. She made her struggle, her brave 
struggle. It wa*' only whcr she began to think 
she was accomplishing her purpose, that shf 
should, after all, succeed' in keeping her seat and 
composure, that the collapse came. The table 
became a confusion of surprise and ejaculation. 
She had fainted dead away. Aunt Sophia was 
quickly by her side, John had taken her up in his 
arms, she ”’^as borne swiftly from the room. 

Now she found herself on her own bed, in the 
quiet of her own bedroom. She fiad made a faint 
effort to detain John, to speak to him, but he had 
been persuaded to go back to his guests. Ffe 
sent Dr. Jones up to her, and Aunt Sophia, too, 
remained, but John had gone. 

The dinner-party, which was to have been 
such a distinct and conspicuous success, broke 
up almost immediately. John was unable, per- 
haps he was even unwilling, to keep together his 
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departing guests. He managed that' they should 
fiiysh their dessert ; he supplied them with good 
cigars. But, in truth, he was not sorry when, one 
after another, they insisted that, if Mrs. Courtney 
was ill,it was betterthe house should be left in quiet. 

He walked up and down the "little drawing- 
room, when, at last, he was alone ; and the 
spectres 'which had haunted him, the fear or 
trouble, which had been in the background of 
his mind, all these weeks, since his return from 
Paris, took now definite shape and form. His 
wife was ill ; her remorse had been, after all, 
greater than she cculd bear. His* little Julie, 
whom he had left for three unguarded weeks in 
a foreign gambling-hell, who had emerged, he 
thoug‘fit, he hoped, to the safety of her own home, 
had been wounded too bitterly, wounded perhaps 
unto death. Perhaps unto death ! The words shook 
him ; he could not live without her, he knew that 
well enough. And he had not been good to her ! 
All these weeks there had been an estrangement 
between them ; all these weeks, in which he had 
sometimes hated, loathed, distrusted her, or him- 
self ; all these weeks, when he had allowed that 
incident, of which he had decided not to think, 
nevertheless to thrust itself on him, and betw,een 
them, she had been sinking under the burden of 
the remorse with which he had not credited her, 
of which, with all his strength, he had failed to 
relieve her. 


L 
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The man' was moved in all l]is depths as he 
walked up and down that narrow drawing-rorjin, 
waiting to hear what l,he doctor should tell him. 
Fear for her shook him,, and the lofle and the 
tenderness that he had for her gushed from the 
bitterness of his heart, and made it sweet again. 
If only Dr. Jones would come down, and tell him 
her ilfness was nothing, not heart failure, not 
decline, nothing organic, that it was a mere weak- 
ness, that these two faints she had had, these Uvo 
attacks, only meant that she must rest, that she 
needed care, that she needed love, God helping 
him, he would; give her both. 'All alone in that 
narrow drawing-room, he (lung out his hand^, 
and vowed again that' he would give her all, 
everything. For, strangely e,nough, that was the 
shape his anxiety took, fears that her remorse 
and his coldness had sapped her constitution 
irrevocably ! Of the blow that was to fall upon 
him., of what they would tell him, he had no 
prevision, made no preparalion. 

Aunt Sophia came down beaming ; Dr. Jones 
came down, rubf)ing his hands, with that sly, fur- 
tive, congratulatory look in his eyes which evefy 
husband in Southampton knew so well. It said 
nothing to John Courtney. John’s voice was 
very hoarse when he asked ; 

“Well, doctor, well^l It's only weakness, I sup- 
pose ? She's done too much — sh^^ ‘takes Every- 
thing so seriously — jind she wanted to make a 

( ^ 
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show with this dinner. She has been overdoinj* 
it, J suppose ? ” 

And Dr. Jones laughed.^ 

** Yes, yes, that’s abo^nt it,” he said ; '' nothing 
to be alarmed at ; quite the usual thing, under 
the circumstances. Very early dliys, very early 
days tc:\^be giving dinner-parties, and standing on 
her feet all day to cook them. But she will come 
to harm, she will be a lot worse before she is 
better.” He chuckled, and John w’ould have liked 
to strangle him. “ A little fiti.v votiiica, and taking 
things easy, are all that she wants for the present. 
After eight years liow ! Well, ’.veil,* you are all 
alike, you husbands ; never satisfied when you are 
well off. I should have tli®ught twp children were 

all any man needed ; just a boy and a girl ” 

“ And to think she never said a word to me,” 
said Aunt Sophia, " ne.ver hinted at anything, and 
I have seen her every day since she came back 
from Paris. So that was the secret 1 •! supr^ose 
that’s why you did nqt come and see me, John ? 
She was afraid you would give it away. But 
that’s the sort of secret that must out, eh, doctor ? 
Wfell, I suppose you will want to go up to her ; 
Dr. Jones will see me to my door.” 

‘'Wait a minute, wait a minute 1” said poor 
John, staggering, leaning against the mantelpiece 
for support. “.1 do not quite understand. What 
is it ybij, think \s the matter with my wife ?” 

“ As i^f you didn't know 1 ’’ laughed Dr. Jones, 
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'' I only hope it won’t be twins, that’s all the harm 
I wish you." 

John had the .strength to say nothing, the 
strength to let them both, go, without realising 
what it was they had told him. 

But, after that, his strength went, and it was as 
a weak, and not as a strong, man that he pursed 
*the God that made him, and the trouble that had 
come upon him, that he was as one half paralysed, 
but feeling his impotent agony, and was unable 
for many hours to do more than look speechlessly 
at the cup that he must drain. 

Of all that had haunted him, this thing had 
never been among his fears. He had forgiveij 
her, he had sfit himself to forget, and it had 
been impossible to forget. But now it seemed to 
him that this was why they had mocked at him. 
Again he saw the spectreij with which he had 
been confronted in the watches of the night, the 
denipns of jealousy and hatred that had dogged 
his days. And now this newjiorror was upon him, 
this horror who would have the smile, the satirical 
smile, of that yellow Belgian, with his waxed 
moustache, and his black goatee, and his tobacct)- 
stained fingers, who had stood under the chande- 
lier, in that tawdry French hotel sitting-room, and 
had taken money from him, had taken money 
from him and had slunk away, smiling, leaving 
this . . . 



CHAPTER XIII 


For the first hour or two John was stunned, he was 
without coherent thought or power of reason. 
Tlie servant came in and drew the blinds, and 
made up the fire. She glanced curiously at John, 
a huddled figure . strp-ing into tlje ftiming coals, 
murmifring to himself. 

*‘A cursed— cursed foolV* she thought she heard 
him shy. She could not know that it was of him- 
self he was speaking.' Marie came down presently ; 
perhaps she, knowing so much more than any one 
else, got nearer tp the heart of the situation. 
Anyway, she left him undisturbed, au'J managed 
that the confusion of the dinner-party, oPthe 
dismantled house, S^hould not approach the 
drawing-room, where he was leR to sit, without 
question, by the dying fire, in the chilly evening 
far into the night. 

But presently, finding his thoughts growing no 
clearer, his head no les's confused, it seemed to 
him that it was the house which was stifling him, 
the house grown hateful, a'nd holding. ... Oh, 
God 1 what was it that it held ? 
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He slamm/ed the door behind him, he could not 
think clearly, but he knew what’ it was that the 
house held. He burst out crying like a woman, 
stumbling down the pathway, oiii: oh the gate, 
hurrying away from what dogged him. He 
walked fast, but- it walked with him. And all the 
way he went he was crying, not as a man cries, 
but as a woman. This was the hour of his 
weakness, he was all undone, he could not face 
what had come upon him. 

Past the harbour, near where tlie lights of 
the town grow dim among tlie shadows of moan- 
ing sea and moQjiless sky, oame back a little 
to himself. He had flung himself down on the 
stones of tlie beach, jlid now found himself 
shamed by his scalding eyes, and trembling 
limbs, and panting breath. 

The smirking doctor. Aunt Sophia ! What 
would they make of his word';, his looks ? But 
he had said nothing, surely he remembered he 
had said nothing. 

What a cursed, cursed fool he had been, 
dreaming of playing Providence, playing God ! 
He ought to have brought the children back fr(xn 
Cabourg to Southampton, and left the wanton with 
her lover ! 

And then he bit his lip ihrough, as he thought of 
his Julie, and of such a word in sufh connection. 
He was weak again, the tears rained from him as if 
he had been a woman, burning him, for his heart 
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was full of her. The phrase had made his anguish 
molten. .. 

* Words, love words, and caresses, and the 
sweetness of h;s early married life, and her youth, 
and all he had had tc* be to her, came over him 
all at once ; and he buried his Jace away from 
sky and sea, and writhed on the beach, biting 
into ^be very stones for anguish, praying for 
death. It was an unbearable trouble that had 
come upon him. 

* Once, once only, in his schoolboy days, he had 
been flogged by the Head ; and it was an in- 
justice. After the punishment was over, not a 
light ‘one, he would have turned away, sullenly, 
Silently. The Head hf,d resented his sullenness, 
and his silence. 

‘^Ah! you may eulk, John Courtney,” he had 
said ; “ but you won’t rub out what I’ve given 
you.” 

He felt again 'the bitter, impotent rage, the 
sense of personal pollution and dogradatior*, the 
cruelty of the injustice he had not been able to 
fight, the additional insult of the, words. To-night 
he felt again the burning and smart of the rod. 
But to-night it was in that exquisitely tender and 
sacred recess in his heart, where he had kept his 
sentiment for the Couryoisiers, and all that neared 
poetry in him, that he felt it. The consciousness of 
physical degridation was common to both punish- 
ments? It tuined his heart to water. 
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“You may writhe, John Courtney, but you 
won't rub this out,” he repeated to himself. His 
life was over. Strong and sane and healthy mJn 
though he was, hO saw only a gleam of bright- 
ness on the coward's way — the way of suicide. 
He could not face what was before him, it was 
worse than death. He let himself dwell on the 
thought of suicide, as the night wore on lo grey 
dawn and cold, as his reasoning powers grew 
numb and ever number, and only his pain was 
clear. * 

She would bear a child, it would be the child of 
the Belgian croupier. It was impossible for him to 
have any doubt or illusion, nor was it possible that 
she should have any. Then, in an uncontrollablt? 
spasm, it came t'C) him that she must have known 
all the time how it was with her, that the Socur de 
Charite, and the French doctor, Julie herself, all had 
been in the conspiracy to make a fool and cuckold 
of him. He could not bear it, ho man could bear 
it. Me must get out of it. He had been a fool 
not to see it at once, three months ago. He must 
clear out, a man must keep his own self-respect. 
When he had been made a cuckold, and a laugh- 
ing stock, by a fellow like that Diderot — he could 
still see him smiling — there was only one thing 
to do, to clear out and leave it to them, to her and 
her lover ! 

Julie's lover ! 

How his head went down in anguish \ He 
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would get back to the house and cpt his throat. 
He thought drearily that he was a strong fellow, 
and must cut deep. He would get back to 
the house, to the drawing-rooiii, he need not go 
through the bedroom to it . . . he shuddered 
as he thought of seeing his wife, facing her, 
he could not go through a scene with Julie. 
He’d tiave to strop his razor well, to cut deep ; he, 
would be glad to be out of it. A sense of relief 
came to him at the thought of being out of it, 
free from the pain that gnawed at him. 

And because of that throb of relief, that prospect 
of deliverance, that, one clean cut *which would 
ease hfln, his mind took a leap forward. 

There would be a scandal in the town. They 
would ask why had John Courtney cut his throat, 
honest John Courtiley, whom they had known all 
their lives, whose accounts were in order, whose 
business was flourishing. 

And the answer ? The answer wpuld recoil 
upon her. * 

Well 1 he wAs ghfd. With his pulses taking 
that sudden bound, a cruelty, -a desire for her 
suffering, came to him. She deserved it, she had 
used him cruelly. 

Poor Julie, poor little Julie 1 the hardness 
towards her, the desire ^or her suffering, had’ not 
lasted through one beat of his generous heart. In 
that jDcat he, saw her positicAi, if he should choose 
the coWard’s way, and his own freedom ! 
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It was enough for John Courtney to see that it 
was the coward’s way, to know,* in a sickening 
recoil from that bound of his pulse, that it was not 
the way for him. h e had'his place ta hold, his work 
to do, his children to rear. Oh ! God ! how cruel 
it was, how He would have to stay, and 

see it out. He couldn’t shuffle off, like a cur, and 
leave her alone, and his children unprotected, 
getting out of his responsibilities because it was 
easier than facing them. 

When he realised this the night was already 
far spent. He was wretchedly cold, and ex- 
hausted ; he -got up from the stones, and slowly, 
weariedly, began to retrace his way honleward. 
Only the word was a travesty, a mockery. 

He looked ten years older by the tiir/e he 
had regained his own door, his grey face was no 
longer young under his grey hair. It was a 
miserable face, the grief of’ the world was upon 
it. The very latch of the gate, the very sound of 
the »gravcl crunching under his feet, were laden 
with a thousand unbearabh: memories. It was 
there he had brought her as a bride ; through 
that gate they had carried the children to thgr 
christening. Later, they had run to meet him, 
and she had run to meet him. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Dr. Jones, who was no wiser than the majority 
of country practitioners, havin|^ found Julie tear- 
ful, hysterical, with a rapid pulse, and symptoms 
of j^reat ai^itation, had prescribed twelve j^rains 
of trional in addjticyi to the nu.x^vcwica of which 
he had spoken, he had even administered it. The 
mild soporific had had its quick ellect ; Julie had 
falleh into a troubled imconscidusness, and she 
did not wake to miss her John, until the j»ate had 
clicked familiarly behind him, and his lagging 
step was on the stairs. Then she called out : 

“Is that you, John? John, I^want you, 
quick 1 ” 

To her in th;lt drcEvsy awakening, nothing liad 
altered since the previous night, when she had 
slept in his arms. Whilst they were in Paris he 
had forgiven her and bade her forget ; she had 
been unhappy at times because she could not yet 
quite obey him, unliAppy that this fear, possi- 
bility, certainty, which had come upon her 
gradually, would mal^e it ir/tire difficult, harder, for 
themlioth. It had not entered her head, however. 
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to doubt that he would keep his word. Neither 
did she realise, nor had she even the capacity ^o 
realise, what he was going through. It was not 
her fault that she only* loved, and never under- 
stood, his depths. 

Now she had'awoke in distress and discomfort, 
and it was her ten-year habit to cry to him jn her 
■need. 

The drug, or her condition, or the fact that she 
had gone to bed too soon after her dinner, made 
her feel ill again and faint ; or she had been 
awakened, perhaps, too suddenly, by the sound of 
his step, unwG-nte,dly heavy. She-cried out to him. 

Mechanically, with the grief of the world in his 
face, he went to her at the call. 

“ I'm so glad you’ve come, how late you afe I ” 

The blinds were down, and the drug still held 
her, she could not see his face, and his lagging 
step might be the illusion of the sleeping draught, 
she was cor/used with it. 

“ Give me some water, dear ; I'm thirsty and 
faint. My heart is beating*" so fast. I’ve been 
asleep, I think,” ^hc said, and closed her eyes 
again, whilst he went for the water. He had said 
nothing, but that was John’s way. 

What time is it ? ” she asked, when he was 
there again. ‘‘ I’m getting better, dear, don’t be 
frightened ; I’m sorry I called out, did I frighten 
you ? I’m glad you 'came'. I was so thircty.” 
John was holding the glass of water to her lips. 
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She had noticed nothing strange in his face, and 
il^did not seem' strange for him to be tending her ; 
he had done it for so many years. 

“ Thank yoit, you da][|ling John !" she murmured, 
when she had drunk ; sue was still betwixt sleep 
and consciousness. ' 

“ Lkje down beside me. I'm cold when you are 
not thWe,” she said drowsily. 

She was asleep before he had answered. 

^How marvellous that she could sleep I Had 
she but a kitten’s soul, and not a woman’s, that she 
could sleep on, let him tend her, then sleep again, 
carrying that secret about witlv hei 1 He stood 
patching her for a few moments after he had 
given her the water, ana. she had smiled at him, 
opening her brown eyes sleepily, letting the lids 
drop over them soon. And, as he stood, watching 
her in her sleep, the Juirden she was bearing be- 
came his, even as .she was his; what could he do ? 
a man cannot evade his responsibilities. 

He turned drearily into his dressing-room ;* the 
future was black before him. But he was tired 
out, he could think no more to-night. 

I’m cold w'hen you’re not there," she had said. 
Well 1 he could lie by her side, it was no odds 
one way or another, he would have to go through 
with it. Whether her ei\sy acceptance, her reliance 
upon him, m^de it easier was beside the question. 

Ah^way -he was tired out. He undressed, he 
lay dojvn beside her, and sleep mocked and jeered 
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at him. “ You can’t rub this out, John Courtney," 
was the burden of his uneasy dreams ; his lon^ 
limbs writhed in his sleep, his back ached, and 
lie was degraded and suf^ring in hi^ restless 
slumber. 

“ I must have caught cold ; what a horrible night 
I've had ! " was his first thought on wakin^^the 
next morning ; for his limbs were stiff, and his 
eyeballs ached, and he felt languid and depressed. 
By the time he had remembered, she was looking 
at him ; her eyes were half afraid, half plaintive, 
but when she would have moved nearer to him, 
he turned his bach, pretending^ to-sleep again,; he 
felt he must have time. 

That trional not been very good treatment. 
Julie had awoke with a nausea and headache, not 
very clear about what had happened the night 
before. Of John's late retunj, of her call to him, 
and his tending her, she reme4Tibered nothing. 
But gradually to her, too, the events of last night 
came back, with some shiveriiig prescience, some 
doubt of his mood. 

‘‘John !" 

Nothing was altered ; it was not as if he had 
not known. He must not turn from her. 

“ jQhn ! " 

She had only her woman's wiles. 

“ Why do you turn your back ? L want to rest 
my head against your shoulder. It is' not^ slbft, 
your shoulder ” — she laid a little kiss ai^ainst it. 
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tenderly, because she had said it wds not soft — 
“ but it is restful to lay my head there.” 

She be^^an to murmur against, his ear. 

^‘Oh ! Jv<»hn f don't be angry with me, I can’t 
bear it if you are angry. Be sorry for me still ; it 
is no better for me, because now It is so bad for 
you.'' -^t is not that I have been wicked again. And, 
John, you said you forgave me, and that I must 
forget. John, last night you . . . kissed me, 
John ; and the night before. That meant you 
had forgotten. And i was unhappy . . . all the 
time I was unhappy. I said, if it is this, this that 
I fear, ^le cannot forgive, or forget.' And then I 
Sfiy to myself, ‘No! Julie, no, you must not be 
afraid; your John, he always ktjeps his word.' 
What he said did not mean only if, if nothing has 
happened he will forgive you. John knows what 
has happened ; and he said, ‘ I forgive you . . . 
you are the light OS' my eyes.’ ” 

“Oh ! shut up.” 

He rolled out of bed, away from her voice, and 
her breath that was about him. He slammed the 
door of his dressing-room. His’ hand trembled 
wh’en he set about shaving, he cut himself, and 
cursed his awkwardness. 

The walls were thin in that jerry-built South- 
ampton house. He heard Marie go to Julie, and 
he heard her t«ll Marie that her head ached, that 
she w\)uld not get up that morning. He heard 
the children enter, and exclaim that she was not 
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yet dressed, and begin to question her about the 
dinner-party. 

Then came whispering, and tlie usual knocK ai 
his door. “ No, they couldn't come *n yet," he 
answered shortly. 

But now there was G^nie pleading to him 
through the door. 

^ “May I give you your breakfast, Daddy, just this 
once ? Mumsy's head is bad, and she cannot get 
up. I want to pour out your coffee instead. May 
I ?" 

And through the door he called back : 

“Oh 1 yes,' anything you liVe. > Leave me alone, 
can’t you, while I’m shaving?" ^ 

“ He said, ‘ Yes,’ Mumsy, he said, ' Yes.' And 
I may pour out his breakfast, just as if I were 
grown up." 

And he heard her dancing her joy lightly about 
the room. With what a web oLlittle circumstance 
a man’s lift ' is bound about ! He did not know 
what to say to Julie, or how to say it. He 
finished .shaving, and as he dressed he heard Julie 
talking : 

“ No, no ! Marie, they do not tire me, I Icwc 
them here. Oh 1 yes. Jack, of course there were 
some sweets saved for you, but no crackers. We 
don’t have crackers for a grown-up party, only at 
Christmas, and this is not Christm;5is. Not for a 
long time, it won’t be Christmas for a longtime. 
Of course, I shall be better by then. Da^dy will 
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make me better. He will come in and kiss me 
gpod-morning. He will put his hand on my 
forehead, like he did on yours, you remember, 
G6nie, wljen you went, out to tea, and ate some- 
thing, and were so sick. You said it made you 
better when Daddy put his hand' on your head. 
AskHiim to put his hand on mine." 

Come in to Mumsy, Daddy, as soon as ever 
you’ve finished shavin' and dressin' and gettin’ 
ready ; " the shrill voices piped at once. 

“ Oh, no ! no ! not now,” she called them back 
from the dressing-room door. “ Don’t worry 
Daddyj don’t fidget him. Your httleMiand will do, 
lack, though it is so hot ; it’s rather sticky, too." 

Then the door of the dressing-room opened. 

“Come along if you're coming," he said to 
Genie, striding through the room. 

She would not entreat him, except with her 
eyes. He fumbled with the handle of the door 
impatiently. 

“ Come along," he^said again to G6nie. “ I’m 
late this morning.” 

“John I" 

.Her eyes drew him. 

“ Can’t you see I’m late ?" 

“ My head aches so.” 

She was entreating him only with her eyes. 

“ Well ! take care of yourself." 

Irrosolutely he stood there a moment, not look- 
ing at her. 
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"You haven't kissed her ‘good-morning.’ You 
haven't put your hand on her head, you haven't 
done ‘ miffing, "' jpiped out Jack, who was on 
the bed beside her, whosc' eyes were yarge with 
wonder, that, seeing Mummy ill. Daddy was 
leaving her so linsympathetically. 

He came back then, he put his hand a/l her 
forehead, awkwardly enough. 

“ My hand is shaky Ibis morning. I think I 
caught cold last night. You’d better not get yp 
at all to-day. You’ll be all right if you lie still.” 

She caught his hand, and kissed it passionately. 

“ Oh ! John 1 how good y6’u are, how good ! ” 

What could a man do ? 

“That will dc,” he saki gruffly ; “ don't make a 
fuss.” 

But he stooped and kissed her, with the children 
staring at him. o 

“She’s better now,” “Is she better now?” 
they piped Ml chorus. Her eyes, her cheek, were 
wet with tears. .. 

“ Remember the children arc in the room, 
Julie.” 

“ I know, I know,” she still kept his hjmd 
against her cheek. “ I am glad Gdnie may pour 
out- your coffee. Don’t forget, G^nie, that he 
likes three lumps of sugar, and that you must 
not speak until he has read his paper.” 

“ Not much paper for me this morhing,,. “It’s a 
quarter to nine already.” 
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“ But you’ll come back to me ’this evening ? 
You'll come back.” 

“Where else should I go ?”, 

He wjftited* to get awAy, out of it, he hated a 
scene. His words were impatient, his tone was 
rough ; but he had put his hand on her forehead, 
he^^ad kissed her. Her eyes were soft with 
gratitude. 

“ I am stiipidc, stupuie, this morning. Where 
should you go ? ” 

She put her arm about Jack on the bed and 
drew him closer to her. 

“ Af\ if Daddy* would leave his wife, his little 
.ones alone, as if he would forget he loves us. Run 
alon^, Genie, be a little* woman. Jack will stay 
with his Munisy until it is time to go to the gate.” 

Gdmie poured out her father’s coffee, as she had 
been told. She was e, demure, sweet little maiden, 
with soft dark eyes like her mother’s, and dainty 
echoing ways. The coffee-pot was tfto heavv for 
her. John watched, over his paper, how tlie 
colour flushed her cheek, how near tears were to 
her eyes,* when “it would n^t’lift!” He went 
round to help. 

“Why didn't you ask me ?” he said. 

“ Mumsy told me not to speak until you’d 
finished the paper,” was the wondering answer. 
Had he not heard ? 

Shfe^was bareful of his minor comforts, he said 
to himself, bitterly. He was filled with uncertainty 
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and indecision this morning, and the winnowing 
moments broke ground, now soft, now hard. Ay 
his points of view,, in this trouble that beset him, 
were unstable and shifting. 

Something was owing to his relations, to the 
family. Ought he to father this bastard, and rear 
it with his clean-bred sturdy children ? H»^was 
only a burgher, of the middle classes, but he was 
not without his pride of race. There would be 
time enough, perhaps, when the child came, ^o 
think of that. Providence might so easily inter- 
vene on his behalf. There were such things as 
accidents; they were early days yet, aniy.if it 
went on — why, even then it might not be born, 
alive. And she was right, nothing had altered, 
she had not been wicked again 1 How he winced 
from the phrase. The world was so black about 
him that nothing seemed clear, not even the path 
of duty. But he realised that his forgiveness had 
bee,y for the act, that the consequences he had 
not foreseen could not release him from his 
obligation. 

That waiting tine for John during the next 
few months may be imagined. Julie’s physical 
condition made the consideration of his conduct 
towards her beyond argument. He had to be 
gentle, as affectionate as he could, to tell her 
again and again, as ^curtly, or as. kindly as he 
w'as able, that he had not changed hi» mind, that 
he had forgiven her. , 
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It did not need Aunt Sophia, nc/r Dr. Jones, to 
iJell him that’ Julie was not bearing her burden 
well. Perhaps it was her recpnt illness, perhaps 
it was, after ill, the l^ve^ ingrained in her for him 
that took unconscious hurt from his hurt. What- 
ever the cause, the result wai to depress her 
vi^Uty. Every symptom of her condition was 
aggravated. Her face grew pitifully small anti 
thin, and her languor, too, was pitiful. But al- 
ways she told him she felt better, stronger, that 
she would soon be all right, that it was only the 
early months that were bad. Always she struggled, 
wh^n he was tbero, to make light t)f her discom- 
forts, to reassure him, to chatter, as of old, to be 
gay and bring smiles, to his dull eyes and set 
molith. She watched him wistfully; she could 
not refrain from 'the pleading that racked him. 
The tension between them was acccntualed by his 
dumbness, and yet he tried hard to disguise from 
her what it was costing him. He felt things 
would be better if she would only leave him dlone, 
and let thing^ drift. , Once, he went so far as to 
break a little through his reserve and ask Ur, Jones 
if something couldn’t be done, if it couldn't be 
got rid of. 

“As she was so ill,'’ he finished, feebly enough. 

Dr. Jones said, withnmmense surprise, that there 
was no possible excuse for such interference. He 
ral’iied John on his* anxibty, and said this miglit 
be hTtg first experience, instead of his third. 
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John turned ' abruptly on his heel; what was 
the good of talking ? He could hardly bear her 
wistful, pleading eyf s ; he could hardly bear to 
see her ill and suffering, and. to knoW the cause. 
The man lived in hell. He^had no rest by night 
or day ; his conflicting feelings tore and lacerated 
him. He was as one under the torture the Chin^^e 
hUve made their own. Drops of water, drops of 
vitriol, the victim never knowing which would 
fall. Her sweetness, her feebleness — his pity, his 
revolt burnt him continually. 

There were times when he hated her. He 
could not, at these, times, separ^atci her frorn the 
man who had been her lover, the man who had 
mocked him in t|ie tawdry sitting-room of the 
French hotel. What had occurred between 
them ? How was it ? 

He had asked her nothing, questioned her not 
at all. Now, sometimes, a thourand agonies of 
curiosity tore at him, and he wanted to know 
how it had happened, what had happened. 
He saw pictures that near-'y drove him from 
his balance. Had' i^ie, had she been, sweet to 
him ? It was maddening to think of it. 

He could neither feel nor think delicately ; in 
hell, his thoughts were of the damned. The 
sweat broke out on his forehead, sometimes, 
when he was alone, and his hands would clench, 
as if for murder. ' • > 

He shut himself up in his reserve, he feltifiim- 
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self cut off from brotherhood. His secret became 
like an iron mask, dividing him from humanity. 

' No one knew what ailed him ; his clients eyed 
him curjousL^^, perhaps* suspiciously. He felt, 
and could not protect himself, that he was being 
talked about, that presently liis credit might 
suff^^r. Doggedly he went on from day to day. 

In the beginning he had hoped she might misi 
carry, that some accident would put an end to 
the intolerable situation. Now all he could hope 
was that the child would be born dead, would 
die. . . . 

It was easy foi; a, baby to die.^ More than once 
a terrA)le thought assailed him. 



CHAPTER XV 


The temptation of that assailing thought did not 
lessen as the days went on. He had never been 
an imaginative man, but as fever brings delirium, 
so did suffering bring him dreams. 

His time for delicate thinkiag had passed. On 
the rack from morning until night, greyer and 
older, and ever more ta/iiturn, that with which 
he lived seemed to become embodied in Julie’s 
altered face and figure. What he saw was the 
spirit of the Belgian croupier fouling his home. 
He had impregnated the poor,, woman with his 
seed, and unfil she was free from it, she was all 
deformed and tainted, and gradually grew horrible 
to him. , 

He still loved lle^ ; that is, he still knew that if 
ever the old Julie were restored to him, the old 
love would be there to greet her. But now, it was 
the qther man who possessed her. The estrange- 
ment between them was Very slow and gradual. 
Circumstances favoured his being .able to keep 
his feelings partially hidden from her. As far 
as she was concerned, he had not mucl? with 
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which to reproach himself. He saw that she had 
everything she? needed ; he constantly assured 
her that he would keep all ^his promises ; he 
never now refused hef a caress, or the words for 
which she asked. * 

Fortunately Tom Jarvis paid anbther flying visit 
lo^England ; this time his headquarters were in 
Liverpool, and John had to attend him there# 
During John’s absence Aunt Sophia shared Julie's 
room, for it was not deemed well that she should 
be alone. When he returned, this arrangement 
still held good. John got a little peace this way. 
He .kept out ■af Jiis wife's sjgh^ as much as 
^possible. For him, the air about her was tainted. 
Not by her, but by that, which she carried. She 
misSed him, perhaps less because she had much 
to occupy her ; she had little garments to look 
out and get ready, e^mbroider, and air. Also she 
must be a little^ gay, making subtle efforts to 
conceal from Aunt Sophia, perhapt from Marie 
too, that all was not as it had been betwceit her 
and her John.’ But .there is no doubt she w.as 
nothing .like as unhappy a| he. She was full 
of hope for the future, and belief in his love 
for her ; and strangely enough, too, she was full 
of tender thought for what was coming. 

John made pretence’of working hard ; he went 
early from tjie house, came home late from the 
offiee, fownd excuse* for* business journeys, to 
Chatham, Rochester, London, remaining away 
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upon one pretext or another, now a week, 
now a fortnight, counting the hours. When it 
was once over he would feel differently, that was 
his only gleam of hope. It would not live, it 
could not live, the thing was too cruel ; it would 
be born dead. And when it was over he would 
feel differently, about her, about it, about every- 
thing. 

Julie, because she wanted to conceal the extent 
of her sufferings, because she grieved for him, 
and wished to spare him, complained less and less 
at his separation from her, at nights, or when he 
went on his business journeys^- She did not want 
to have to dissimulate, and yet she must perforce 
dissimulate while he was with her, so that he should 
not see how difficult movement was, and ilow 
persistent were her discomforts. She had never 
been so ill before ; she constantly thought how 
hard it was for John. She began to be almost glad 
when his grey face and dull eyes and set mouth 
werd not there ; began to be glad just to lie about 
and sleep, when sleep was possible, without having 
to rouse herself tv:) say “dear John” or “poor 
John,” or try to finer talk for him. 

And when he looked on her, sleeping, with 
dishevelled hair, and face grown thin and yellow, 
moaning a little somelintes, his hands would 
clench, and a spasm contract his throjit, and what 
he wanted to do wouW bet^orac clear, to him, 
clear as the red dye of (he sky at settin^*'sun. 
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clear, as men see clearly when their eyes are 
bloodshot, and fheir hands prickly and hot with 
the desire to kill. 

The Belgian Was out ‘his reach, but his seed 
was here, and would soo*n burst into poisonous 
biossom. Julie would be relcajfed from that 
whicii was draining her life, this horrible tentacle 
thing that held her, and tortured her, but which 
must drop from her soon. 

He did not always think in hyperbole. The 
whirlwind of his thoughts grew clear some- 
times. He ivotild not father the bastard she 
wouhf bear ; nor* should she jnoMier it. It 
poisoned the house. It was not only she 
who felt it ; the childreyi were ailing all that 
sumnier and winter. Possibly tliey missed the 
care that had always enwrapped them, Marie's 
and Julie’s. But that was not the e.xplanation 
which John's broctfling gave him. He allowed 
himself to think that the air aboutt them was 
tainted. Poor Julie, in bed, or on the s(rfa, 
breathed the coVruptiQn she had brought with 
her from that man, the contamhiation that was 
like a curse upon the house. * 

In his office John’s brain acted normally; he 
could understand the abstrusest business details, 
master figures, give iiTStructions for briefs to 
counsel ; investigate, and decide upon, the titles of 
propeprties, assignments, leases, surveys. He con- 
ducted*,his life normally, went to church with 
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his children- on Sundays, acknowledged his 
acquaintances, if briefly, yet adequately ; he even 
played golf. On the surface, he was the same 
John Courtney his friends had always known, 
only a trifle more taciturn, a great deal more 
difficult to talk 4o, just as good a fellow, if he wer<<f 
appealed to in the cause of charity or friend^fiip, 

‘ but more reserved, less, less sociable, they 
thought. 

John's home had been all in all to him since he 
married, and now it was threatened. That is 
the way they read it, those surface-reading friends 
of John CoiK tn{iy. They re.'.d ..that his wife had 
been ill whilst abroad, that she had had hardly 
time to recover. Perhabs John had been warned, 
and disregarded it, there is a certain brutal 
directness of thought, and even action, in the 
average husband ; and some of them thought 
that Julie Courtney's present condition might be 
the result o.i his disregard of medical advice. 

Vhcre were those among John's friends who 
slapped him on the back,,genialiy, and told him 
not to pull such & long face ; she’d be all right, 
never fear 1 The'* percentage of accidents .in 
such cases was less than one in a thousand ! 
There were some who rallied him about his 
dejection, and some who sympathised with it ; 
of course, there were none who could possibly 
fathom it. 

John was not mad, but, under his taciturnity 
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beneath the burden he was bearing m silence, his 
poral balance Shifted a little. He had never been 
in imaginative man, he had on}y seen the tangible 
things abeuthhn. Thej; were all he had ever wanted 
to see. But now it seenied to him that there was 
coming to fruition, under his roof, a poison blossom 
or reptile, a living exhalation, miasmic, foul and 
deadly. It was the only time he had had any 
difficulty in defining right and wrong. Of course 
H would die, — he believed in God and Providence, 
and a man cannot live even six months under 
torture without hope, without belief that it will 
ccasp.j But if it shauld not die 2. . . 

, When that possibility closed upon him it was no 
longer easy to divide wrong from right. 

If one has a snake in one’s house, one ought to 
put one’s heel upon it, stamp upon it. One ought 
not to wait until it ^'ears its adder head, hisses, 
spits, and darts out its thin venomous tongue. 
John’s little house, John’s home, wt.s full of the 
Belgian croupier, his cringing, his shifty eye;?,' his 
unclean crafty hands* 

The endless months, in their slow malignant 
prassing, showed each one darker than the last. 

But at last the day of release came, the day of 
her delivery. It was all set about with common- 
place ; both environment and circumstance were 
ordinary, of everyday occurrence. On the surface, 
all vhat was going forward in that semi-detached 
villa m the Mayo Road, was that which went on 
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in thousands of other semi-detached villas in 
suburban residences in Southarrfpton and else- 
where. 

John w^ent to his offiqe •'s usual'that morning. 
Aunt Sophia was staying in the house, and sent 
Genie down to tell him not to disturb his wif*"^ 
she had had a bad night, and was now sleeping. 
Genie remained chattering to her father whilst 
he drank his coffee and ate his haddock. 

''And how’s Jack this morning? I havei^’t 
heard him stumping about. What’s quieted 
him ? ” 

“ Oh ! Jack s got a cold. He sneezed wbejn he 
said 'good-night' to Mumsy last night, and she. 
said he should have breakfast in bed.” 

" Well I that’s a fine game, having breakfast in 
bed. No wonder he sneezed ! And when are 
you going to follow his example ?” 

"I don’t like having breakfast in bed; it gets 
all crumbly, and scratches you. I like coming 
down to breakfast with you. Mustn’t I have break- 
fast with you to-morrow? Do say I may I Mumsy 
says I am to, if yoii vant me to — but not'd I fidget. 

I won’t fidget, I promise ; I didn’t fidget that 
once, did I ? ” 

" \Vell, well 1 we’ll see about it when to-morrow 
comes. I'm too early for little girls — no time to 
get the porridge hot.” 

" I like bacon best.” 

“ Bacon ! do you ? So do I.” 
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“Then may wc have it to-morrow?” the child 
afiked eagerly. 

“ They call that special pleading in my part of 
the world. ” 

John was less unlike his old self than usual this 
i.?orning. To hear that he need iiot go upstairs, 
to ask Julie how she had slept, and kiss her, was so 
much relief for him. He ate his breakfast with 
more appetite because of that message. 

^G6nie trotted down the path with him. Jack 
blew him a kiss from the nursery window ; both 
children watched his long legs, his broad shoulders, 
until^he was out of sight. 

But Julie had known, even when that message 
was sent him, that her* trouble^ was upon her. 
Aunt Sophia and Marie knew it too. Marie 
watched from the window until John was out 
of sight, and then s^nt Jane in all haste for Dr. 
Jones, and for the»nurse whom they both secretly 
thought to be superfluous. 

If Julie had sinned, the punishment was 'tmt 
withheld. 

All day long she suffered, 1li^r frail body was 
toi-n with fruitless pain tlial came and went, 
taking ever with it some small portion of her 
strength and courage, some segment of her ppwer 
of resistance. From ddwn until twilight she was 
tortured, untjj the damp dews of utter exhaustion 
were'on her brow, ancl it seemed not possible for 
one so to suffer, and yet live. They could not 
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help her ; they could only watch with her, and 
try to brace her spirits up to her great need. Her 
spirit did not fail until just the end, until tSe 
merciful drug, kept for Iger extrainity, gave her 
oblivion in the last struggle of all. Through all 
that dreadful duy, each interval of pain had he^d'* 
her murmur weakly, and ever more weakly ; 

“Oh I how glad I am John is not here. Don’t 
let him know until it is over. Pauvre John I how 
he would hate me to suffer so. Doctor ! will it 
soon be over now? Don’t send for John until 
the end. Auntie, don’t tell him how bad I’ve 
been.” 

And later : 

“ Am I going to die ? , I don’t think I can bear 
any more. I don’t mind — I’ve been so happy 
always. Tell John 1 said I ve been so happy 
always, and how 1 have loved him, ihat will 
comfort him.” , 

“Oh, yoxb’re not going to die I Everything is 

going on quite well ; in another hour or so ” 

That is what Dr. Jones^said to her, and Aunt 
Sophia, Marie, anfri the nurse repeated it,’' con- 
tinually, in reassurir.g accents. As the hours wore 
on, however, and Julie’s pulse grew weaker and 
weaker, and grave symptoms appeared, they left 
off talking. They busied themselves about her, 
but their faces were pale, and big tears kept 
dropping down Aunt Sophia’s nose, obscuring 
her spectacles ; and Marie grew noisy and nervous. 
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and insolent to the nurse, who alone was calm and 
unaffected. 

At five o'clock Dr. Jones becljoned Marie out of 
the room.. For an hour past, they had all been 
useless there. 

»‘'We must send for her husband," he said — and 
blew his nose. 

“ Mais, elle me I’ a defendn" said Marie quickly. • 

“Oh! yes, yes ! In an ordinary case, of course 
BjUt we can't take the responsibility. There is " — 
and he gave some technical details. 

“ Madame is in danger ? " questioned Marie, 
her apron to her «yr,s. 

“ Well 1 I won't go as far as that, but she’s 
not doing very well. We had better send up to 
the office. Jane can go round to the surgery, and 
telephone to her husband. He ought to be here, 
you know. He won’t lose his head ; and at any 
moment ” 

“ Oh 1 sir ; but if she will get better, she do so 
wish the master come not until it is over. i?he 
made me promise ; again and again, she made me 
promise— ^ — 

‘“No, no 1 we can’t risk it ;Ave really can't. If 
you won’t attend to it, you go back to her, and 
I'll call Mrs. Crawley out.” 

But Marie, although 'she was not ignorant of 
nature's ways, with mothers, could not face the 
sick iroom* again. She promised, instead, to do 
Dr. jCnes’s bidding, she was glad of the errand. 
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of the relief from responsibility. Fear lent light- 
ness to her feet, she had arrived' breathlessly 
Dr. Jones% asked his man to ring up John 
Courtney, and tell hini t^ come fiomf* at once, 
and had returned to the house before the situation 
had changed. 



CHAPTER XVI 


John came in answer to that telephone mes- 
sage, he came slowly, reluctantly. He was not 
uneasy for his wife, notwithstanding the message ; 
he hoped it would be over before he arrived, and 
that good news, w^uld meet hipi. » Good news 
coufd mean only one thing to John Courtney ; 
that there was no bastard in his house. 

'But there was no good news to await him. 
The next fewhoitrs did nothing towards adjusting 
that shifting which^had taken place in his moral 
sense. From oiitside the door he heard Julie's 
cries, her moans, for now she Avas past self- 
restraint, and he heard the moans change to 
long-drawn si'ghs, aqd the sighs to a silence more 
desperate still. Dr. Jones cime out of the room 
jnore than once, his face^ always graver. He 
asked for help at last, and John fetched another 
doctor. Still the hours crawled heavily on, and 
no change occurred'. The hush of a terrible 
anxiety began to brood over the house. Aunt 
Sophia had no worc/s of ’iomfort left to her. The 
nunie, hurrying backwards and forwards, saw 
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John standing; all the evening, and far into the 
night, outside the bedroom door. He asked her^ 
no questions. If fhe knowledge of their fears 
had penetrated to him, he made n^ sign. The 
nurse was constrained to test his control by a 
word : 

“ She's very bad," she said in passing, and shook 
her lugubrious white-capped head. But it seemed 
as if he had not heard. 

It seemed strange that he had no fear for her 
life, that he did not share their anxiety. For 
him there was only one fear, only one anxiety. 
He knew she inu' t give birth, to the monstrous 
thing she carried, but then, then it would be well 
with her. Vaguely reahsing their anxiety, it 
nevertheless seemed to him it must be because 
they did not know how necessary it was that the 
thing should die. If, as they suspected, as they 
told him, it was dead before its birth, then too 
it were well. ' The hour of her travail should be 
the hour of her freedom, and of his own. 

The new doctor was for taking drastic measures. 
He was young in hi* profession, and restless. It 
was necessary to oEtain John’s permission, and 
to explain certain contingencies to him. Both 
doctors were jarred upon at hearing him laugh, 
a hoarse, unnatural laugh. ' 

“Cut it in pieces," said John Courtney; “tear 
it from her ; get rid of it." 'His eyes were bUnH. 
shot. 
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'* Poor fellow 1” said Dr. Jones. ' 

Cold-blocded brute, isn't he ? " asked Dr. 
Gifford. , 

Twenty minutes HteV, a weak, familiar cry, a 
" thank God " from Aunt Sophia, Ah ! here it 
■ is at last,” and a sif»h of relief* from Dr. Jones, 
s*tartled the watcher at the door. 

Aunt Sophia, weakened from her long day, her 
long night of tending and anxiety, came to him 
sobbing and unnerved. 

It’s all right, dear boy ; it's all right. Don't 
mind me. I’m only a foolish old woman. But 
they thought they, would have »to 'kill it, that all 
she had gone through was to be for nothing ; the 
prospect of her disappointment upset me." Aunt 
So{)hia broke down and sobbed, the hard, painful 
sobs of one no khiger young. 

Her fortitude had been terribly tried, but when 
she had drunk ttve wine he brought her she could 
note his face ; it looked like the face of an old 
man, and his eyes were red. She gulped* the 
wine and her tears &pwn together, then she went 
on talking to remove that fe.<pression from his 
face : 

“ Don’t look like that, John ; It's all right now, 
she will soon pull round, there was nothing really 
wrong.” 

It was no| dead then, this reptile ; that was all 
he knew, although h5had*done what was expected 
of h'hji, had fetched wine for Aunt Sophia, and 
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made her lie ’down on the bed in his dressing- 
room. 

She said '' there was nothing really wrong ” — 
that was what Aunt Soph*a said.’* Bu* what if 
she had known ? 

Aunt Sophia wen on talking : 

" What time is it now ? Six o’clock ! Thirty- 
six hours ! For she was ill all last night too* 
although she would not let you know. It's a 
little girl, I do wonder what the children wil] 
say to it, a dear little girl. I'll bring it to show 
you as soon as I can, but it hasn't cried properly 
yet, and they ‘arc busy with -her. Poor l^ulie I 
what a time she has had, what a dreadful time 
And the sweetness and unselfishness of her i 
She thought! of you all the while. It was, ‘ I'm 
glad John does not know,’ and ‘ Don’t send for 
John until it is all over.’ And 'Aren’t you tired 
standing, auntie ? . . . Send Marie away, she is 
getting so unhappy.' There, John, I was against 
you marrying a papist, but ” 

“ Will you come in now ^or a minute ? She is 
calling out for you.'^’ 

Dr. Jones was n6 longer grave, but conse- 
quential. He was as proud of what nature had 
suddenly and unexpectedly accomplished, as if 
he had been the organisei of the forces called 
into play. 

“ I need scarcely remind you to disturb her as 
little as possible. Don’t stay more than five 
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minutes. She is really not quite .conscious ; we 
had to give her a large quantity of chloroform. 
But Dr. Gifford thinks it better not to baulk her, 
and she is asking for ydu." 

John passed into thfe quiet of the sick room, 
into the familiar scene. All ^the past months 
^ere nightmare phantoms. He knelt again, as 
he had knelt by her bedside in the French 
hotel, when he had thanked God passionately 
that he was there, when he had prayed for her 
‘life. Then he would have forgiven everything, 
forgotten everything, only praying that her life 
should be spared. 

Ti*e had not fuftillcd his vows ; a dull remorse 
overtook him. 

Is it John ?” she said. 

Her voice was. weak, thin, far away. 

“ Have you seen it ? ” 

She moved the Bedclothes ; something flannel- 
covered and tiny, breathed by her side. He could 
not speak; but she did not wait for tha^, her 
mind was wanderiifg. 

" Popr little ' Baccarat,’ \ thought it was going 
.to mean the end of everything, the end of me.” 

** You ought not to talk." H4s voice was harsh 
with his emotion. But her delirium took heed of 
neither voice nor wey'ds. 

“It is all gone — all the money, John — every- 
thing yqu ^ave mci. I (ion't know what happened 
last^night ; I only know 1 suffered. It was not 
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you, my husband. Oh ! le cauchemar! I had 
drunk so much champagne. It was always * Htiit 
a la Banque, Neuf a la banqne,' and the sinking* 
of the heart, and the fear, and ' baccarat.' It has 
come alive now — * Baccarat ! ’ " 

Feebly she tri^d to turn her face to the bundle^ 
of flannel that stirred and breathed a weak pei*^ 
p,etual cry. 

“Poor little * Baccarat’ ; but it does not look 
like two tens ! " 

Her mind was wandering, her eyes were* 
bright with fever. 

“Take it aw^iy from me, John. I can’t sleep 
. . . you are cruel to leave it there.” 

Her thin voice rose, and from the other end of 
the room, the doctor, the nurse, hurried to her. 
The doctor put his finger on henpulse. Her eyes 
were growing more glazed, and her feverish voice 
talked faster and more incoherently. 

“The temperature is rising,” Dr. Jones said. 
“ I think you had better go out of the room ; she 
does not know you. She h..s been through a 
great deal, we are, going to give her a fileeping 
draught, she must haye absolute quiet." 

John was quite hopeless now, quite; the weak 
crying of the bundle that lay at her side moved 
him to nothing but disgust. , 

“ Can't you send it into another room ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Put it in the cot, nurse,” was the careless 
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answer. “ It had better have a hofr-water bottle ; 
the circulation, is not good yet.” 

* I should think it would be better out of the 
room," John urged ; bui* no one heeded him. It 
is natural to leave a 'new-born baby with its 
.mother. All the time, the incdherent babbling 
\yent on, as it had done in the French hotel. The 
weak cry of the infant, as it was removed from the 
warm bed, mingled with the confusion of the 
lingering chloroform fumes. 

* “ It's a knave. . . . Baccarat, always baccarat. 

I hear it like a cry. Do you hear it, John ? And 
it means ruin, ruin. What wilj J^hn say ? . , . 
I dfd'not know it was a baby ; why do you let it 
cry ? . . . 1 can't sleeft ; always I see the cards." 

''•Of course, if it disturbs her, \t must go. Isn't 
there a nursery ? • Put a blanket over the cot, and 
carry it into the nursery," ordered Dr. Gifford 
impatiently. 

But John couldn't touch it, for t|je life of him 
he could not touch it. He stood there, quite help- 
lessly. "Just like a^nan," as the nurse said to 
herself, cpntemptuously, whe»,. though her hands 
M^ere full enough already, she Ijadtolift the baby out 
of Julie's bed, and put it, all covef?0 up in blankets, 
on to a hot-water bottle, in its own cradle. 

There were a few aiore days of comparative 
anxiety, most of them due to Dr. Gifford, who, 
being veiy scientific^ anti only recently from 
hospital work, foresaw complications that never 
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arose, and essayed for them the new remedies that 
set up legitimate, but nevertheless vexatious, dis- 
comforts. Both the doctors were delighted wifli 
the new remedies, they proved n*ost ^teresting 
experiments, and the patient was ultimately little 
the worse. As 'Julie never knew to what was due 
her inability to nurse her child, and the various 
• delays in her convalescence, she was very grateful 
to her medical attendants, very obedient and sweet- 
tempered. 

It was astonishing how quickly the routine of 
the house fell into its remembered order. The 
monthly nurse and the new^ b^by monopolised 
Julie and her bedroom. Marie was insolent and 
noisy and sullen at bein,* excluded, the children* 
were constantly 'naughty under her provocjdion 
and example, Jane was idle- and quarrelsome, 
John ill-attended and neglected, just as it had 
always been when Julie was upstairs. 

John visited his wife regularly. He took no 
notice of the baby ; but this was not surprising, 
seeing how nearly it had c6‘st him his wife, they 
said. •- 

“ I should let this finish it, if I were you,” s:jid 
Dr. Jones, in His /acetious way. “Three is a nice 
number, and it was touch and go this time. I 
may tell you that much — ,+ouch and go.” 

John shook him off, with his assiduity and face- 
tiousness. It did not' seem that John Cogrtney 
improved very rapidly in amiability, eveu' now 
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that his anxiety was at an end. Men still shrugged 
jtheir shoulders about him ; it was well for him, 
he knew, that he did not wan^ credit. 

Of CQ,urse •'] ulie wiis^very ill for a few days, 
drugged scientifically, taken out of the hands of 
nature. But this only retarded, •and did not pre- 
vent her convalescence. John saw her night and 
morning. He saw her eyes grow soft and beauti- 
ful again, her complexion clear, her sweet dimp- 
ling smile return to her wan cheek. Spasms of 
thanksgiving came to him in those hurried visits 
to the sick room, and warm gushes of love, bring- 
ing. \^ith them s®m.p healing to yiix, too. 

There were times when he forgot to argue 
with himself about right and wrong, times when 
he 'forgot the baby, and only felt vaguely that 
his wife had beeft, in some strange way, restored 
to him. The taint had passed from her, and 
here she was ;jgain, his own, purified. You 
could not sec her eyes and skin and doubt it, so 
clear and beautiful they were. There wa» no 
blemish nor stain UQon her. His heart was all 
soft to her again, as he Air beside her and 
listened while she talked,# sometimes hearing 
the voice only, not the v'Srcls, the musical 
babble that dulled his ears and senses, and kept 
him from arguing the right or the wrong of 
his tacit acceptance of the new occupant of his 
home, 

It tiKis doing no harm as yet. As Julie got better. 
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and her influence re-asserted itself, the children 
grew once more bright and amiable. Marie was 
bribed with the tending of the new baby, the 
nurse was dismissed, Jane jvas coaled 9gain into 
decent cooking. 

His forgiveness of her now, at least, was full 
and complete. She was sanctified to him through 
•her suffering, and very dear, his morning and 
evening visits to the sick room were no longer a 
burden, the set lines around his mouth relaxed, 
his eyes grew almost tender. When he was witli 
his children, he laughed sometimes. They had 
not heard himdapgh for monels, 

Now, as he walked up the pathway and lifted 
the latch of the little gate, it seemed once again 
towards home that he was coming. He did "not 
stay to question why it was so with him, but so it 
was. The white window curtains, the scarlet 
geraniums in the green boxes, the bright brass 
knocker, wer^ again beacons to him, showing him 
the^way to happiness. 

Because he worked so wSll, and still so hard, 
because he was out* of the house before nine in 
the morning, and dirl not return to it until after 
six, he did not know of the little festivals that 
went on, in the bedroom and in the day nursery, 
when the children would ‘duster around, half in 
doubt, half in wonder, to see the new little sister 
that lay on Aunt Sophia's lap, or was cradlod in 
Marie’s arms, or was lent sometimes for a -won- 
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ierful five minutes to G^nie to hold,* as if it were 
Ijer own — a new doll, that opened its eyes, and 
clenched and unclenched its Jittle fists, and was 
altogether exiting and .majvellous. Jane, too, 
would leave her kitchen to partake in those 
festivals of baby-worship. She,* too, would lay 
tributes of shoes, knitted by herself, on the altar 
they had all silently erected to the infant, to* 
infancy. Some instinct kept Julie silent to John 
about the new baby, which had already found 
its strange sudden way to her heart. No matter 
from whose hands the gift had come, its help- 
lessness, its soft UPrfionscious nrictHng, the down 
on its little head, the mysteries of pathetic 
movements and expression, found her, made her, 
mother to it. She was of the many women 
who love all babfes. She loved the scent of 
new flannel and powder that hangs about them, 
the lightness of « them when they nestle in 
. motherly arms, snuggle down against a motherly 
breast, smile, sometimes, that unconscious stAile 
which they brin'g witl? Jhem, straight from heaven, 
to tempt • mothers to suddeh • kisses and love 
words. 

The downy hair on the new Daoy s nead was as 
fair as G6nie's had been. The blue eyes wer§ the 
colour that Genie's had* been. Jack’s too. And it 
was so many^years since she had held a baby of 
her ®wn in her armS 1 She thrilled to it with 
passicfoate motherly love, she put away from her 
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mind, from *her thoughts, all of its coming that 
was unsanctified, unholy. Instinct, not memoijy 
or reason, made her hide this love from John ; 
but she hoped quite strongly that that would not 
long be necessary. The carnival of love was never 
quite complete’without him. She yearned for his 
sympathy, she framed speeches to utter which she 
* had not yet found the courage. She wanted to 
see the baby cradled in John’s arms, as the others 
had been : she wanted him to see the love that it 
had brought in its train. She was no logician, 
this mother Julie, she did not see that it was the 
moon for whlcb^she cried. But while it failed to 
come to her, the days were nevertheless full of 
joys. 

It is difficult to understand what there Is to 
worship in an atom of huifian flesh, mindless, 
vacant, irresponsive ; but there it is. Babies 
bring this possibility of an orgie of love with 
them, it is the atmosphere in which they come 
to'^consciousness. They smile into their mother’s 
eyes one day, realising her, and after tliat they 
grow. ‘ 

John, comijig irt one day unexpectedly early, 
surprised this scene. It was the tenth anni- 
versary of their wedding-day. Perhaps that was 
the reason of John's early return. Julie sat on 
a low chair before the fire, in a white flannel 
dressing-gown, very soft 'and light;- the ‘front 
was unfastened, and her breast was exposed 
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the young, round breast of her, so firm and 
^mall and beautiful, her face was illuminated 
with the light that shines only on the face of the 
Eternal .Motlter. Tb£ ^jja^’s head was on her 
breast, the little soft cheek in(;Jented it; under 
her arm she had a bottle, and the tube from 
it was in the infant's mouth. Although the 
light was on her face, there were tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“ Suck, darling 1 suck, sweet ! Oh ! Marie, she 
thinks it is me." 

Julie had given to the other children from her- 
hers^lf, but for. this one the .*nftther-food had 
been withheld. '' She will never know the dif- 
ference, Marie, dear. J am so glad I thought of 
hofding the bottle so ; then I feel her sucking. 
Sec! how hungry' she is for it. 1 shall feed her 
this way every day." 

The happy tears rolled down her checks. . As 
she had grown stronger, she had •fretted at her 
inability to still the hungry cries of this ond, as 
she had that of the* others. But now she had 
found a way to play, to pret'^ftd, that she fed it, 
a«d, as it sucked, content, its# doy^ny head against 
her breast, the tears of happin^s rolled down her 
cheeks. So John saw her, with the child against 
her breast. • 

Then, by, the blood before his eyes, and the 
sudden passion that*shooic him, by the pain that 
tore*»bim like a living thing, he knew that that 
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which had been sleeping was awake, that he 
could not forget it was not his child that she^ 
held, that the torture of Jealousy, like a knife in 
his heart, would nev»r d^e whilst the other man s 
child lived, and lay on her heart. 



CHAPTER XVII 


She had not seen him open the door. Absorbed 
ip the child at her breast, she had not noticed 
that he stood there, watchin^^, or, perhaps, she 
would have called to him. She would have found 
the cc^urage to ask his love, his ].ro\cction for the 
helpless atom in her /inns ; perhaps he would 
have, found the words to convii)ce her that what 
she’asked he could not give. All that is certain, 
however, is that* he closed the door quietly 
behind him, shuttiiig out the picture, the low 
nursing-chair, the* firelight, and the happy tears 
on her transfigured face. 

She heard the slap^ of the house-door behind 
him ; she wondered idly for a moment who had 
gone out. ' But the bottle was empty, and she had 
to* argue with Marie over its fe^Jipg, the bib had 
to be adjusted, the question of cradle or lap for a 
sleeping baby debated. Who it was that went 
out, and slammed the Mreet door, was of minor 
importance. .Nobody called to him, " Is that you, 
John*? I want you, John," He could go his own 

way. 
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His own way took him where it had taken him 
that other night, the night when first he leanjt 
what was coming to sh^jre his home. Even then 
he had not suspected that it was her dove, too, 
which he must share with it, on which it would 
encroach. 

There was not room in that little house for him 
as well as for the child 1 That was what he felt, 
when the door slammed behind him, when she had 
not called him into the warmth of the room, , 

It had been winter before, it was spring now ; but 
the dusk warm air of May was worse to him than 
the chill of autumn. It stills d him, he covld not 
breathe until he was again by the sea. 

He stood alone on the shore in the dusk of the 
spring evening ; the sea broke at his feet, the grey 
sky had the last red flush of the sunken sun. 
Against the stones the .ineoming tide mur- 
mured, and rolled toward him with soothing 
monotony, ’quieting him gradually. His soli- 
tude was complete. He had shut the door of 
his wife's room behind him ; but it was her room 
and the babe on her knee, that he saw more' 
plainly thaii of sky, her room, in which now 
there was no place for him. He was not eloquent, 
even to himself. 

He must get out of i'l, there were things no 
man could stand, he must go right away, were 
all the phrases that shaped. 

It would be so simple, such an easy solution. 
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and he was so dead sick of it all. Things would 
f never get better, but worse. For if, already, in her 
arms, that bastard edged him *out, later it would be 
his children too that u* \y*4ild exclude. And he 
would have to stand "back, and impotently watch 
this I 

He did not realise that the name of his slow 

* 

sullen rage was jealousy, or that at the back of it 
was his fresh springing love for her, that had 
■ebbed, but that now flowed overwhelmingly. If it 
were dammed suddenly by this attack of jealousy, 
there was danger in the sudden damiiiing. No 
onciicould say* in what direction this pent-up 
feeling of his might find its vent. 

Now it was like a pressure OiW his brain, it pre- 
vented him thinking. He only knew he had 
suffered past endurance, and that the sea soothed 
him, and called him. 

He had gonfe home early, because it was 
the anniversary of their wedding-day. Al^'ays 
before they \iad nvule together a little happy 
festival of the date; The* hideous difference 
notwithstanding, he had gone home. The last 
few days he had been fec^^tg happier. He 
had not known why, but, in that quickening of 
his pulses, and little flush of his flesh, he re*alised 
now it was because his wife was restored to him. 
He wanted »her, his jvhoJe manhood cried to him 
that she was his necessity. But he was no longer 
hersV 
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It was a sudden unreasoning burst of jealousy 
that had driven him from the rodm, where sha 
sat with the baby ofi herJ.ap, and neither saw nor 
called to him. He gfi*v ailfner as the waves .broke 
at his feet, there -was a synipathetic melancholy in 
their monotonous break. 

He was no good, he was nothing but an awkward 
iool. What was the good of him ? He couldn’t 
even tell her what it had all meant to him. But 
he would not, if he could. He was not going 
whining to her for her love. What was there in 
him for any woman to care about ? Other fellows 
had grace of spedch, and ways'of^woman-wcoing, 
but he was a dumb dog. , 

She didn't wantrhim, he saw that plainly enough. 
He was best out of it. He had thought of that 
before, but there had always been hope. If the 
thing had notj lived she would have come back 
to him. Now, she would never come back. 
She would nii'rse it, and dress it, and feed it. . . . 
Again his rage of jealousy^ turned sullen with 
remembrances. H^ would^get out of it all. 

He would not go home, and cut his th'roat, and 
make a fuss. cduld undress on the beach, ars 
hehaddone a hundred times before, in his boyhood, 
even *111 his early manhood, and go for a swim ; 
there would be nothing in that. He would swim, 
and swim, and if the ticje carried hinv beyond his 
strength, if he swam on and on until hi's po^vers 
failed him, and there was no return for j;iim; ’why, .. 
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it would be only an accident, and nobody would 
care or inquire deep. What reason had he to com- 
mit suicide ? So far as the world knew, none. His 
devotion to his wife w3s an ’’open secret, his ac- 
counts were in order,' hi’s K<^iness was flourishing. 

This time, somehow, it did not seem a cowardly 
thing to do, she would be well provided for, if 
his death were proved to be an accident the 
insurance money would be safe. She would not 
miss him, she had the baby. She had not even 
heard his step, although always before she had 
called out to him. 

Because iealousy,asJohn suffered it then, is such 
a cCfuflicting passion, in the very breath that he 
said she would not miss him, he knew she would. 
Well, it served her right ! Hurriedly he began to 
undress, to take off his coat and waistcoat, to fold 
them up as if he would return for them, to 
commence his preparation for the long, endless 
swim that he would take. He was only in the 
way. Julie would do quite well without hiti^. 

The water was cc'ld, the tide incoming. Under 
the thin, grey, cloudy sky,4ight and broken, he 
went out to meet it. It reached his ankles, his 
knees, then he took his headei»"J.‘nd struck out. 

How it buoyed him up, that cold salt water, 
cooling his hot head, relieving the pressure, or 
seeming to shift it 1 In the first breaker through 
which he dived, his purp-sse was lost. Now it was 
onlv a swim he was taking. He revelled in his 
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strength as he ‘breasted the waves, 'and rose with 
them, striking out, and always out.. They were 
strong waves, high and rolling ; he had to fight his 
way. It was like a foe he vftis buffeting, for the tide 
came rough and brok^. *It made a man*of 'him 
again ; out, and e^^er out, he'swam, up and down, 
with the rise and fall of the waves, the salt keen 
spray on his lips, the wind in his teeth. “ Sea, 
and bright wind, and heaven of ardent air " — he 
felt these as vitally as the poet had felt them, 
though he was no poet. 

He had been a fool to think of drowning, a 
man like himself , could not drown. By the impact 
of the waves, by his joy in surmounting them,''’the 
triumph on the crest, the cklm in the slough, he 
knew that he mutt live. It was death he hyd 
gone out to meet ; now he was .facing life. His 
life was given him to keep, his very gift of 
strength proclaimed it. *' 

The cuckoo in his nest, the snake on his hearth, 
' the sjpne that was in his way, those must go, not 
he, so a man keeps his manhood. His head was 
growing heavy agaijn; the waves were mpuntain 

A man should ^.ret his troubles, not run from 
them. If, indeed, that bastard in her arms edged 
out hik children, who but himself was there to 
protect them ? What right had he to go and leave 
that behind him to share what he had'earned for 
those of his own flesh and blood ! 
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If he was buffeted, he was strang ; see how 
he struck oi\,t — though the foam was in his 
face, and the wind in his teeth. It was for 
that he had ..been givfen strength. Right and 
wrong might be mixed’in. !.is mind, but the voice 
of nature was clear. Fight ! Jhat was what it 
said ; fight, for a man’s rights, for his home, for 
his wife 1 Strike out of the way anything that 
barred him from them ! 

Mechanically now his arms were moving, but 
'he was making no progress ; his ears were full of 
the sea, and his eyes were closed with the salt 
rheum ; the waves swung him, anc) flung him, and 
played with him as they listed. His strength had 
' all left him ; he combi^ted no more with the tide, 
but let it carry him back to life'and to purpose, to 
a man's purpose. Strange how everything had 
gone black, and he could see nothing, hear 
nothing, but the se'a in his ears, whispering, talk- 
ing, directing him, he could not see where, and 
he could not understand the direction. Nojv he 
came to the aurfac.; again, saw stars in the dark 
sky ; bi\t again ihe w'aves had.engulfed him. 

Strange they should fling hjm back into the room 
where his wife lay, into that.,;..cnin firclit room ; 
but now he made out what they saic], what they 
told him he must d^. A man should hdld his 
own, must reach to it over obstacles, must act, if 
nee^s be, the man* part. That was why the 
waVps had flung him into his wife’s room, where 
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she lay, with the baby, that was riot his, in the 
cradle beside her. “ Go on, go on,” they cried ; 
*‘your way is plain." 

The waves had swung nim and flung him as 
they listed. 

In Julie’s room the firelight had burned low, 
and the night - light glimmered feebly. She 
breathed sweetly and low in her sleep. But he 
must not look at Julie. Yet how well he saw 
her, her dark hair and the nightgown open at the 
throat, and the white neck of her 1 

What had the stars to do with it ? Who said he 
was drowning ? , Sprcly he was in the room, in his 
wife's room, where he had ever gone, like a irian. 
But now the unwonted cold pf fear was in his limbs. 
What had he come here to do, what was the ro.ir 
in his ears ? ** Seize it ; strangle^ it ; get it out of 

your zvay : be a man, John Courtney : hold your 
own ! " were the words he heard. 

Again he sa\v the white streak of moon on the 
facerof the stormy waters, and the stars looked 
down upon him. There was a rush of waters in 
his ears. . , 

No, tliat must be Julie’s breathing, and the 
quick beat of his 'heart, or perhaps it was the 
ticking of the clock, marking the time for him. 
He must make haste, he Ijad so little time, he 
was not drowning, but he had so little time. He 
had seen her hushing her baby to sleep, holdi'ng 
it, swaying with it to and fro, just as the waves will 
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sway a tired swimmer. The croupie/s baby lay on 
his wife’s breast, and there was no place in her bed 
for him. He must take it from her. A man must 
fight for. his own. That.was,the answer of the cold 
sea, the answer that hadsoome to him out of the 
silver calm of the heavens. • 

The cradle lay in shadow, and the cradle was 
rocking with the rise and fall of waves. How coM 
it was, and the salt in his mouth was the savour 
of death ! 

The cot swung now high, now low, in the 
shadows of the room ; he tore aside the 
muslin curtains , with his xtiTening fingers. 
He had pulled aside the curtain, but he could 
not see its face, the flannel was round it, John 
krtew the cradle care of mothers. Beneath the 
enveloping flannel he must go to find the little 
face. The one he saw was Genie's, or jack’s ? A 
red and shapeless little face, the fair hair moist, 
a crumpled fist in a shapeless movth, sucking in 
sleep. What he must do was to press the fljftinel 
back in its place, fold and double fold it. The 
face would pucker up for tears when he had 
jdrawn aside the flannel, :t was the cold that 
touched it. He had seen thtem do that. Well 1 
it should be warm, he did not want to hurt it. 
But he did not wani it in his house. He was 
cold, but surely burning sweat drops stood on his 
forehead, his hands were palsied. The baby 
stirrad, and he folded the flannel close, and pressed 
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it over nose and mouth. A moaning sound came 
from it ; or was it the sea in hi? ears ? He 
pressed and pressed, and now there was no move- 
ment, only silence ii\ the’ rpom, and the clock 
was ticking, and still the ''(ild. How numbed he 
felt, but he was glad it was over, he could die 
now, he needn't struggle any more, there was 
n» bastard in his house 1 

Again he saw the stars, and the pale glimmer 
of the moon. What more did they want with 
him ? He had used his strength, he was tired 
now, and the croupier’s baby was dead. All the 
time he had wished it dead, but a man must 
fight to hold his own. Wind and wave beat upon 
John Courtney, watery moqn and grey sky shone 
upon him ; they had separated mind from body. 
He had turned upon his back when exhaustion 
had come suddenly upon him ; he knew what a 
drowning man should do. No'ihing mattered, he 
had fought his,fight, his home was cleansed. 

Bv't the tide dealt tenderly, ironically, with him. 
It drifted him back, flung kirn on the stones 
again, right on to .the neat heap of hig folded 
clothes. 

- I 

And as he lay thet^, the strength with which he 
had been so lavish came slowly back, and his 
mind from out the silent rpom, from beside the 
strangled baby, came back more slowly still to 
his shuddering body. But the taste of brine that 
was like death was still in his mouth whep’ he 
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came to himself, and the fear that h'ad been upon 
him gripped hjm still. 

' The dream had been vivid ; was it dream or 
illusion ? heard jrfes, Julie’s and the babe’s. 
They* cried to him. His ieeth were chattering, 
and his lips were I5lue. All t^ie time he was 
dressing on the beach, a mile and more from his 
home, he heard those two cry, their voiccij 
mingled. 

When he had dressed, he set off running. 
Presently, as he ran, his senses came back to 
him. He had had a narrow escape. He realised 
what had happened; but if tljc, incoming tide 
had l)een the outgoing tide, that long swim had 
• been his last. * 

Oh 1 how good it was to be^rfive ! He remem- 
bered the rage of his jealousy, how small it 
seemed. He was a long way from home, he had 
been out too many hours. His strength was 
coming back as he ran, and the x^armth to his 
limbs. Strange how he still heard that cry, in 
his ears?. Of oourse*it was an illusion 1 He had 
been nedj: to death, dnd his* vnind was not yet 
one with his body. ^ 

Illusion or instinct, he quiej^ened his pace. 
Before he had reached the corner of, the street, 
before he had got in sjght ot the house, he fenew 
something had happened, that something was 
wropg in,thdt little hause? His mind was cleared 
as if’.by a lightning flash. And on the wings of 
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the wind, as He ran, travelled a vc)ice, calling to 
him. It was Julie's voice. 

''John, John 1" it wailed; and he ran, and ran, as 
if again death pursue4 him.. ^ 

No 1 it was not fancj - Now indeed his blood 
ran cold as he sped. Out of the night, her voice 
called to him, and many voices reached him, and 
the smell of smoke, and a crackling sound — how 
he ran I 

"I'm coming! I'm coming!" he sent his 
panting breath on before him. 

And she heard it, she always said afterwards 
that she had heir-d it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


BEFORE the little house an excited . 

and shouted all kinds of contradictory direc 
tions. Already a hand engine had be 
brought up, a short ladder rested, impotently, 
against the dining-room '"hulo^S ami an advem- 
turous amateur fireman stretched helple^J a ^ 

towards where Julie was. . it was 

tlrat her children were clmgm-}/to her , for 
in the night nursery she stood. 

« John !” she cried, “ John 1 
The call was as wings to his feet. 

“ Don’t jump, I’m coming ; don f: jump. 

„ w s ilmo;. U,.. 

u.nrrl him biit us'he dashed up the pathway, 
scatterii^ the neighbours, wim made way for him, 
!“.c sSed „>d look ,he l,dder. shout, „8 to the 
man upon it, to come down, .he sfc h.m^ 

« We are all right, naie fas peur, fOhn 
shouted to him. “ It is only the smoke. 

John knew what it was in a ^ ^ 

before he h^d got in's, gilt ot the house. He hj,d 
bee,..,l'a,rned. and had warned them. It «■ 
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the copper, which they used to wash clothes at 
home. This was heated by gas, ahd every nighti 
he or Julie would >go down to see that it was 
turned low. But to^igbUie had not gotie c^own. 
He had rushed from u.c , house, nursing his 
grievances, arghing his wrongs, dreaming of 
revenge. Here, then, was his revenge, up there 
timid the smoke ; but as yet he only suspected it. 
He saw that the smoke was thickest, not where 
she stood, but on the other side. Already from 
beneath the chintz-covered, pretty drawing-room, 
a little flame leaped up. John knew what to do ; 
he seized the * Tadder, sending > his voice ugain 
before him. 

‘‘ Hold tight, l,’ll be 11^3 in a jiffy, there is no 
danger.” 

It was to the back he must ' carry the ladder ; 
for back and front the little l^ouse was accessible. 
The danger was really not great; although already 
the dark night, and the belching smoke, and the 
corifusion tended to obscure the judgment. Above 
the scullery, by the sjdc door, the big waste pipe ran 
down to the back garden, the cistern being over 
it; that was JoJ)n’s way into the house. Julie had 
heard him, she would not jump. The front door 
might be itnpossible, it was dangerous to open it, 
to fan the flames ; but there at the back he was 
safe enough, they were all safe. 

But he did not know for how long the fire,' had 
been smouldering. Now he saw that , the” back , 
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drawing-room too was all alight; the fire had 
started from below, the rolling smoke was black 
and threatening. 

“ Don't jufhp, rm'Coming ! " he had cried, and 
she had heard hinu although it seemed long to 
her since the words had reached her. The smoke 
was grey here and curled up through the floor, 
and the house was full of it. The children, 
hastily awakened, whimpered and shivered, and 
asked if they were going to be burned ; they 
coughed and complained that their eyes smarted, 
and they were frightened. It seemed long since she 
had heard John call, but she huol^ed them bravely. 

“ We are quite safe, Daddy is here ; he is 
coming up to us sooii, he will, be here directly.” 
But the minutes were leaderf-footed. 

John ran the short ladder against the side wall, 
and made the other man hold it steady for him. 
He had gained the waste pipe, hand over hand ; 
now he was making for his objective. The 
excited crowd that watched did not realise'What 
he was doing : . 

" It's' the wrong wall, she's in front. Whatever 
• is he going round there foi ?” 

“ Let him alone, it's his own hOuse ; trust him 
for knowing what he's about.” 

“ He’ll have to huiry.” 

He kne\v that, as yet^ it was only smoke which 
he^ had' to fight, on this side of the house. But 
thtf ' flight air fanned the fire. It seemed as if 
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everything that had bothered him had vanished. 
His brain was quite clear now, wonderfully clear.^ 
It was for this his strength had been given, that 
he might climb up tq tho<je,helpless'oneSt 

He smashed the windojy with one blow of his 
fist, and, with hands bleeding from the broken 
glass, got quickly through into the lavatory. Here 
the smoke had hardly penetrated, but he met it 
again in the narrow passage, and he heard the 
ominous sound of crackling, while the smoke 
made darkness about him. 

Of course he knew where Julie was, and what 
had happened. >She had been^afoused, and^had 
awoke suddenly, the mother instinct waking with 
her. She had rushed upotairs to her children, 
the staircase miglii- have been safe then, now tlie 
smoke rolled black about it. Ke could not find 
the handle of the nursery door, but the door itself 
yielded to his battering shoulder, jerry-built 
houses have their advantages. 

“/Here's Daddy, mother 1 Here’s Daddy 1" 
They shouted to him, crjiing and shrill, and 
telling him they were afraid. But, as he spoke to 
them, and reassured tl;>ciii, his eyes met Julie’s. She. 
was very white, and'her lips were pale, her eyes 
red and smarting. She smiled to him, nevertheless. 

“ 1 knew you would comq,” she said. 

She had nearly lost her courage, just for half a 
moment, when the short ladder was below her, 
and the man had called to her to jump, ,aindt the 
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children, frantic with terror, besought her not to 
leave them. But, when she had seen John come 
running, and had recqgnise^^ him in the moon- 
light, s^e w«s no Icviger riraid. Although she 
was 'so cold, and her legs were trembling, she was 
not afraid. 

'‘The staircase is full of smoke. I shut the 
door so that it should not enter." 

“ It's all right. The fire is on the other side of 
the house. They are fetching up an escape ; but 
there is plenty of time." 

“ I know. I am not at all afraid. Jane went 
for ^he firemen; Marie took baby. I rushed up 
here. I knew you would soon coirie, and I did 
not want them to be a/raid." 

-There was more danger, nowever, than she 
realised. The open window had fanned the 
flames, as, indeed, he had feared, and Jane or 
Marie must haye' opened other doors or win- 
dows. He heard again the omiiious crackling, 
and as he stood with her an instant attthe 
window he saw tlvat the crowd in his front 
garden, behind and in front 'of the wooden gate, 
had increased. i 

“We must get out over t!>:e ciStern, down by 
the scullery,” he said quickly ; “ it's albright, pome 
along." He caught her up ; it was for this that 
his strength had been given him. 

“pThe phiidren first, dear." She was brave and 
calm j Jtie was right in his heart. 

!• 
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“All together 1” 

He made her take G6nie in her arms, then he 
took them both in his. Jack must climb on his 
back, they must all <hold^ tight round hjs neck. 
Thus laden, it seemed the’ joy of life had dbme 
back to him again ; he laughed and joked with 
them all as he made for the passage. 

, The night nursery was barely furnished, the 
three beds, the deal drawers, the japanned wash- 
stands, held nothing inflammable. One saw the 
boards of the ill-laid floor, and the strips of the 
new linoleum. It was through the chinks in the 
floor that the sm^ 9 ke curled, smarting their eyes, 
choking their throat, but there was no flame here. 
As he passed the washstands, he told his wife and 
children to hold oA .‘o him, tightly, while he shoved 
the towels quickly into the water-jug, bidding 
Jack to put one over his head, and Julie to cover 
her face and Genie's with the Other. 

He got out ^f the room with his burden ; now 
that^,the smoke had filled the narrow passage he 
could hardly see. But they ’t/ere easy, with their 
wet towels. The wvrfd had rushed in thraugh the 
window he had broken, and more and more 
ominous grew^^'ihe <\ounds of breaking glass, of 
falling masQnry, of a roar that was like the wind. 
He thought the firemen would have run the escape 
by the scullery window by now, but no 1 there 
the short ladder stood, ten feet beloW him, i^nd 
now, on this side, too, the smoke curled. 
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Hold tight ! Whatever you do, hold tight I " 
There was 'no time to be lost; but it wasn't 
necessary to tell them tljat. He kept their 
courag<^ up with his rtCjady voice. 

'■Lucky you’ve got a wet towel, Jack I it will 
save you washing' in the morning. It's smutty 
about here, I tell you that. You may think it’s 
fun, but I expect I shall look like a nigger.” , 
The climb down, even with his burden, was 
easier than the climb up. For, after all, he had 
them all with him and he could trust himself to 
carry them into safety. His spirits were sur- 
prisingly light.^ He was holding his place, and 
doing his work. The waste pipe held well. 

" Don't throttle me.»” he called to Jack ; “ we'll 
be on dry land in a jiff." 

" It isn't like dry land,” said G6nic, solemnly, 
from beneath her wet towel. 

Now he had Ijis’feet on the ladder ; it had only 
needed care, he knew that, as he slid down the 
waste pipe with them. He had had to keeij his 
hands free, the whoie three of them hanging round 
his neck, like jewels bn a clfain. He was glad to 
,find his feet on the ladde^^, he was gladder still 
when the gravel crunched benccJkh his feet, and 
he could swing them lightly down one after the 
other, , 

“Lucky it’s a warm night,” he said. “You 
didn't make much df a toilette, did you ? ” 

J;^U^ shivered in her bed jacket, and Jack and 
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G6nie were in 'their nightgowns. He purposely 
brought them to commonplaces, for Julie, in 
safety, grew hysterical, and clung to him, and 
Gdnie trembled and cried, ,aKd only Jack thought 
it was great fun. 

But there were kindly neighbours about, 
thoughtful ones, too, with blankets and warm 
wraps, and profuse offers of hospitality. A group 
of these stood, talking excitedly, for a few minutes 
after John had brought his family down in safety. 
One had smelt the smoke, and another had 
dreamed of flame ; and all had spare rooms or 
spare beds, and p'^essed hospitality on them. , 

Meanwhile the crowd stood, and John and his 
family stood always a little further off, and again 
further, watching \i'e growing fire ; care waCi 
necessary, bricks were beginning to fall, the 
smoke was increasing. They stood and watched 
the windows blacken with smolfc,.and the flames 
increase. Therp was no water for the hand engine, 
and part of the hydrant could not be found ; 
the doomed house crackled, end John knew that 
the roar, which was Ss of wind, was the roar of 
the flames that were increasing in intensity, that 
inside the houp^jVere licking up and destroying 
the home where he had once been so happy. 

It was not until the house, was well alight, and 
at last, in the distance, they heard the shouts of 
the firemen, the quick trof'of the hors&’ feet, the 
rattle of the harness, that some one asked car^'essly 
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where were the servants, how had they got 
out ? 

'' It was Jane who heard it first, and rushed to 
give the* alarm. She called out to Marie, and 
Marie came down to me. Marie took baby. I 
went to our children.” 

Even now, at such a moment, it did him good 
to hear that she had left the baby to Marie, that 
it was to his children she had rushed. 

The engine pulled up with a rattle, and the 
firemen leapt to their places. Whence Marie 
came he did not know, he realised only that she 
was-on her kneels ^tt Julie's feet, and that her words 
were broken. For the moment he was all con- 
fused. He saw Julie seize hold of Marie and shake 
her, then scream out, like an ‘Animal in pain, and 
seize Marie again,'as if she would tear her to pieces ; 
he wrested his eyes from his blazing home. 

“What is it? vVhat is it, Julie?” he asked. 
“ Hush I you must not do that. Are you mad ? ” 

For Marie was kneeling at Julie's feet, her **yes 
streaming ; and Julfo, his sweet and gentle Julie, 
was pounding her in the face with both hands, 
was beating on her with her fists, and moaning, 
and wildly talking : 

“ Oh I she has left my baby behind, the monstre, 
the wicked woman. JLevez-vous ! Allez-vous en ! 
I hate you, I hate you 1 I am going myself ; I 
am going to fetch it.' John, leave me go.” 

She Mruggled against him, but he held her. 
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grasped her beating hands, and tried to quiet her 
frenzy against his breast. * 

“Julie, my dear, .look, for yourself, it's im- 
possible. You have « the r ethers, See, you are 
frightening G6nie, Jack is looking at you." For 
indeed at that instant it did not seem serious to 
him that the croupier's baby had been forgotten. 

My baby, my mignonney my little baby 1 I 
want it, I must go. John, I must ! " 

She struggled, she bit at his restraining hand. 

Marie was sobbing. 

“ Oh I Madame, panlonnez-vwi, the smoke it 
was effrayante ! i*^an after Madijm,e, pour l’ave*iir, 
but Madame was so quiqk. She was up the 
stairs, and I, I could not get back to the room.” 
She wrung her haV;ds. “ Madame ne veitt phs 
me rcgardcr. See ! Je suis brCihr. I went back 
but I could not . . . ." 

“ John.” She tried to be calrA", because her heart 
was bursting. , He would not hold her so tight if' 
she was calm. 

“Let me go, John, chcri.*' But still he held 
her against him, an’d the flames died and leapt, 
and leapt again in the- doomed house. 

“ My dear, ili'y deadest,” he said, 

Th^ pity >sn his voice made her quiet against 
his breast, she heard the .beating of his heart. 
Surely, surely he did not want, he did not mean 
that because of how the fiaby ’had conie ... No, 
no I her John, she wronged him. She kj^jdrthe 
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hands at which she had bir in her struggle, the 
tears streamed down from her eyes upon them. 

''Oh ! John, forgive jne. ,But it is my baby ; I 
cannot, cannot leave it,ther«." 

"*Look for yourself,^ he said sullenly, he knew 
what was in his mind. It was God's answer, it 
was that for which he had asked. The baby 
would die. He remembered dully his dream in 
the sea. Well 1 it wasn't his fault, he had done 
nothing to bring it about, he had fetched out his 
own 1 His heart was beating thick and quick. 
As if she knew its treachery, she would not rest 
against it or hide her head ag*wnst it from the 
doomed house. 

But still she beggtd to him, prayed to him, 
k*ielt to him, and clasped knees. And the 
voices of the neighbours broke on his ears through 
her prayers. The flames were eloquent, they 
reddened the The engine was in position 

now, the hydrant fixed, but still the flames shot 
into the night, and defied the water. 

“ You don't mean to say they’ve left the baby 
up there,?” 

" Oh ! the poor darling^! ” There was the 
sound of women crying. 

** The firemen will fetch it, if there'jj a chance," 
some one said, quite subdued. 

'Mt's too late now, f'm afraid and the mascu- 
linq voice ^^as shakeSi. 

Atifi^fill she was begging to him, praying to him. 
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“ Oh I John, John, you won't let it die, sew/, up 
there ? You won't ? it is not like you, you won’t ? 
It is alone, in its little cradle, John I Let me go, 
let me die with it, at ’east„ .Oh 1 darling,, darling 
John, I feel what is in your heart. You are not 
sorry I I cannot bear it.” 

A man must hold his own I What was his own ? 
Up there one risked one's life. But of what value 
was life, if one had lost one’s self-esteem, and 
one’s wife's love ? 

“You can’t do it, John," she moaned against 
his feet. “ You can't let it die. It was for this 
your strength war, given you." 

Out from her mouth leap* the message that he 
had heard in the sea, startling him, shocking him 
into action. His indecision, his spasm of te upta- 
lion was gone. 

“No, 1 suppose I can’t,” he said. 

She knew now she had read^ his heart beats 
aright. 

“ I'll get back, you stop here. It will be all 
right." ‘ So a man keeps his manhood.' 

But then she sav^ the smoke, and smothered 
flame, and suddenly (jlung to him again, and held 
him, even as tv., had l^eld her. 

“ No I nOc! no 1 you must not go.” 

His heart leapt again when she bade him stay, 
and clung to him again. So a man holds his own. 
His temples throbbed, but his .vision was w^ondrous 
clear, this was why he had not been allov;ed to 
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waste his life, why the waves had flung him 
back. 

“ Here, let go ; we mustn't waste time. Marie ! 
see to her, Cenie, talje care of her.” 

A hush fell upon ‘them, and upon the little 
crowd that watchCd with them* beyond the gate, 
John kissed his wife. 

" Take care of her,” he said. Some man pressed 
forward, and held out his hand to him, but John 
did not notice it. 

This, then, was the answer to all his doubts. 
He had known that the night held a message for 
him. Well ! a man can die onjji once. And she 
was right ; he ccfuld not leave the little helpless 
thing that she had bojne, in the hell of flame up 
there without making some eiifbrt for its succour. 
There are some; things a man can’t do, and this 
was one of them. 

He shouldered# his way through the crowd, 
thrilled to a srf3^en quiet. He heard the whispers : 

“ The baby is up there.'' 

He is goiag bacjr.” 

The firemen will tiever l^t him go.” 

“ You watch. If John Courtney means a thing, 
he’ll do it.” 

He got through the gafe, whither they had 
dragged the hose, and some of the crowd surged 
in after him, curious *to watch. The escape had 
not yet come, for »obady knew there was any 
one left in the house. Those men in helmets, 

Q 
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waiting for the escape, used to danger, told him 

he must go no further, it was not safe. He thrust 

them aside. Well ! he could see for himself. 

' # 

They let him look, scanning* his big figure, moved 
by his grey face. * 

There was no escape ; but* there was a long 
ladder, from which a fireman, hose in hand, was 
playing on the roof, while another, half way up, 
stood there to call out warning. John ran lightly 
up after them. The man on the ladder tried to 
obstruct him, to make him go back. But the 
strength of the man on the ladder was as nothing 
to John’s, who went on climbing coolly. The 
flames roared, they wei'e like the sea in his ears. 
It was for this then that the sea had not held 
him, but had borrte him back, and cast him on 
the shore. He had a contract to keep ; the baby 
was part of it. He had said he would forgive 
everything, forget everything, aved he had forgiven 
nothing, but remembered everything. This, how- 
ever, was his chance. It isn’t every fellow gets 
a chance given him. If it were to be done, he 
would do it. Up, add ever \jp, fighting flame and 
smoke, he slowly won. 

Because he, did not want the baby in his house, 
because he had wished its death, he was ashamed. 
He had broken his promise in the spirit, if not in the 
letter. He felt now that he had been a cur over it. 
God 1 how the smoke beRhed out, trying to beat 
him back, and fighting with him inch by ri\c,h for 
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foothold 1 He heard a crash from inside the 
hou. e. That must be the drawing-room ceiling ; 
the staircase must be a ipass of flames. The 
smoke was hot, and *l:^rnt»his face as if it had 
been flame. But now his hand was on the sill ; 
the heat had broken the window, and he was 
quickly in the room. He did not hear the cheer 
go up as he disappeared through the window. . 

How quiet the room was, just as he had pictured 
it ; but the smoke confused him. They were play- 
ing on this side of the house, the other was hopeless. 
He heard the swish and fall of the water as it 
pattered on the floor above his head. The room 
was full of smoke, b'.ack and venomous, smart- 
ing his eyes, burning his throat. Sparks were 
f illing, they burnt his grey hair in patches, and 
his coat, too, was burning. He groped his way 
to where, in his drowning dream, tlie cradle had 
stood, and he fo’Md it there, enveloped in smoke. 
He did not wait longer than to feel that the 
bundle of flannel lay in its place, and to snatch it 
to his arms. It was for this his strength had been 
given hh-n ! But the room, swayed about him, 
as it had swayed in his dream. If he had not 
promised her, if he did not o’ye it its life, 
because he had failed in his promise to her, 
how good, how easy it would be to lie down, to 
rest, to dream again 1 . . . 

U waJi lucky the fireruen had followed him, for 
the's^njoke had overwhelmed him. He had saved 
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the baby; the bundle was in his arms. The 
flames were dying out, the water had conqv^ed 
them, but it was the smoke that had overpowered 
John. 

When they dragged him out, and dashed water 
on him, and forced brandy down his throat, he 
still clung to his burden. He must give it back 
to Julie himself. 

Leave me alone 1 let me get to her I that 
was all he said, struggling to his feet, semi- 
conscious.! 

They made a pathway for him, men standing 
with uncovered .heads, women with streaming 
eyes* He was a pitiable ^ figure, black, burnt, 
staggering, with the bundle in his arms, the baby 
that was already cold and stiff, and had been dead 
for hours. 

Nevertheless, he had braved death for it. In 
the years to come he could remember that he had 
won, not stolen, his peace, that a^man must fight 
for his own, and that he had fought for, and 
won, his. 
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